weekly 


Two  years  later, 
a  poignant 
look  at  the  lives 
of  Lennon’s 
widow  and  son 
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Our  panel 


Mariboro  Men 


The  big  menthol  taste 
from  Marlboro  Country. 

You  get  a  lot  to  like. 

I 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 


10  mg '  1 1  mg  ni';  iimt 

[.er  ciigaf-ir'f;  by  FTC  myihrjd. 
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MORE  GREAT  NEWS  AT  RNtD 
MD  UNCOLN-MQKURY  DEAIERS 


GREAT  SAMNGS  ON  AU 1982 
OEARANCE-PRICED  FORDt  MERCURY 

AND  IINCOIN  CARS. 


GOOD  NEWS  ON  FINANCING  RATES. 


New  when  you  buy  orrynow  '82 
Ford.  Mercury  or  Uncofn,  your 
portiopoting  dealer  con  arrange 
K3  75%  finoncing  forquoliFed 
nolai!  buyers  through  participatrng 
finonco  institutions. 

This  offer  a  good  on  ofl  cleoronce- 
pneed  '82  cori.  From  Escort, 


America's  best-selling  cor*  to  iho 
luxunoLTS  Mode  VI  From  the  sporty 
LN7,  lo  the  Boss  Mustong  GT 
And  ihis  fow  annuel  percenloge 
rate  ts  ovollable  when  you  finance 
from  24  io  48  months.  Offer 
expires  December  31. 19B2 
bmitone  per  customer 


YOUR  CHOICE:  CAR  CARE  OR  10.75%  A.P.R. 


It  you  select  □  new  82  Escort  Lyni 
EXP  or  LN7,  you  con  choose  two 
year,  no  Cosi  Car  Cote  Coverage 
ihat  covers  virluolly  everything 
for  two  years  or  2-ii.OOO 
mi  lei.  whichever  comes  Erst 
This  limried  warronfy  excludes 


Occidents,  obuse  •‘res  and  fl 
Cor  Core  Coveroge  is  nof 
available  in  comb  wrjh 

10  7  hnanc»ng 
Vou  must  take  deliver-jr  br 
Deceniber  31  L  mrtoneper 
cusTomer 


*Bosed  on  Manufacturers'  reported  retail  delivones  colendar-yocr  1982 


YOU  CAN  SAVE  HUNDREDS  OF  DOlURS 


At  this  RATE: 


You  can  SAVE: 


20% . $1,807.20 

18% .  1,402.08 

16% .  1,004.64 


E^rrnfJ*  of  tj  fytJitai  40 ■  rrK>nJ+^  c  o<Woci  Ktipl  cPlJn  piV  S  oF  $1Q.  000 f  □ 
iJ  Ycnji'frtQniWjf  pcTr«nc<ir  wtxAd  tXrS^jj  Ajof 


p,'.4VV□TlQ^  A.PS  S  '  '  ^^PiJ  S 

XJ  ^-3  %  4lP  if  pori^crpancin  puif 


FORD  -MERCURY-  UNCOLN 


The  better 
the  brewing  system 


Dial-a-Brt*\v '  II  12-cup 


the  better  the 

krAW 


Dial-a-Brew-  II  10-eup 


Get  a  $10  rebate  on 
Ready-Brew^“  n,  $7  on 
Dial-a-Brew* II  12-cup,  and 
$5  on  Dial-a-Brew*II  10-cup 
Offer  good  now  through 
December  31, 1982. 


F rom  the  basic  10-cup  Norelco  ^ 
Dial-a-Brew*  11  to  the  deluxe 
12-cup  Ready-Brew"*  II,  the  new 
line  of  Norelco  coffee  makers 
has  the  features  you  want  for 
the  coffee  you  love.  When  you 
compare  Norelco  to  other  coffee 
makers,  you’ll  choose  Norelco. 


4.  Nonstick 
keep-hot  plate 

Easy  to  clean,  even  after  hours 
of  continuous  use. 


1.  Dual  heat 
control  system 

For  coffee  that’s  brewed  hot. . . 
and  kept  hot  for  hours. 

2.  Water  window 

No  more  guesswork.  You  can 
actually  see  how  many  cups 
you're  brewing. 

3.  Showerhead 

It  wets  all  the  grounds  for  full 
coffee  taste,  less  coffee  w^ste. 


5.  Flavor  control 

Norelco  lets  you  brew  your 
coffee  to  suit  your  individual 
taste:  choose  light,  medium 
or  dark. 

6.  On/ Off  light 

Highly  \asible  light  lets  you  know 
your  coffee  is  ready. 

7. 24-hour  clock/ timer 

Quartz  digital  clock  keeps 
perfect  time,  helps  you  make 
perfect  coffee.  It  starts  to  brew 
when  you  tel!  it  to. 


Norelco 

/Vort/co*  1982  North  American  PhiEps 
Corporation.  Consumer  Products  Divisions 
Ridge  Park,  Stamford,  CT  06904 
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PICKS  &  PANS  □  1 2 

□  Mikhail  Baryshnikov 
returns  in  a  PBS  airing  of 
The  Nutcracker,  while 
Robin  Williams  and  some 
erstwhile  Coneheads 
welcome  E.T.  to  CBS 

□  Novelist  Judith  Krantz’s 
latest  bit  of  toothsome 
trash,  Mistral’s  Daughter,  is 
set  in  the  art  and  modeling 
worlds  of  Paris 

□  Two  new  LP  collections 
reprise  the  hits  of  the 
Beatles  and  of  the 
Coasters 

□  A  British  film  biography, 
Gandhi,  is  a  masterpiece; 
not  so  Still  of  the  Night,  an 
unthrilling  thriller  with  Meryl 
Streep  and  Roy  Scheider 

PEOPLE  PUZZLE  □  1 26 

STAR  TRACKS  □  1 35 

□  Jackie  O  cries  tallyho 

□  Richard  Harris  returns  to 
Camelot  and  a  former  wife 

□  Spielberg’s  hot  tots  vie  for 
the  kiddie  Oscars 

CHATTER  Dies 


For  SuMn  Lucci  Makeup  by  Sophie  Lovy  (or 
Pipino  Buccheri  Hair  by  Mano-Ango 


Whito  House  tipples,  79 


Coming  up  Rosie  at  last,  119 


In  Ricky  Nelson’s  Image,  129 
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ON  THE  COVER  □  42 

“The  two  of  us  are  really  one,”  John  Lennon  sang  to 
Yoko  Ono.  Two  years  after  his  death,  she  and  son 
Sean  reflect  those  words  while  building  new  lives 

Cover  photograph  by  Bob  Gruen/ Star  File  Inset  Christopher  Little 


UPFRONT □ 46 

□  Some  Senators  call 
architect  George  White's 
Hart  Office  Building  a  $137 
million  White  elephant 

□  A  nighttime  purse 
snatching  leaves  Emily  and 
Bobby  Kennedy  Jr. 
discussing  the  merits  of 
prosecuting  teenagers 

□  Federal  prosecutor  Allan 
Ryan  hunts  ex-Nazi  war 
criminals  living  in  the  U.S. 

SEQUEL  □  57 

They  were  Siamese  twins, 
but,  at  5,  Elisa  and  Lisa 
Hansen  are  separate  and 
healthy 

SCREEN  0  61 

Creepshow  director  George 
Romero  likes  monsters  in 
his  movies,  not  in  his  home 

IN  THEIR  OWN  WORDS  □  67 

An  M.D.  and  a  Ph.D.  devise 
a  lucrative  system  for 
controlling  business  or 
family — The  One  Minute 
Manager 

BODY  0  71 

PEOPLE  sweats  it  out  while 
visiting  a  celebrity  health 
spa  in  Northern  California 

HOST  0  79 

Californian  David  Berkley 
makes  sure  the  White 
House  wine  list  has  a 
domestic  flavor 

COPING  0  95 

Toxic  shock  victim  Nan 
Robertson  tells  of  her 
suffering  and  miraculous 
survival 

GOING  HOME  0  107 

Freed  from  internment, 

Lech  Walesa  is  a  joy  to  his 
family,  and  a  hero  to 
Solidarity  sympathizers 


ON THE moved  1 M 

Ashamed  of  his  fat  pension, 
former  Congressman 
Hastings  Keith  is  giving  a 
slice  of  it  back 

BIO  111 9 

Rosemary  Clooney’s 
postscript  to  a  memoir  of 
madness;  doing  fine,  never 
been  happier 

HEIRS  □  129 

Tracy  Nelson  is  less  a 
Square  Peg  than  a  chip  off 
the  old  blocks;  she’s  Rick’s 
kid.  and  Ozzie  and  Harriet's 
granddaughter 

ON  THE  JOB  ^  1 33 

G-stringed  Chris  Kimball  is 
an  eye-popping  witch  in  the 
Met’s  new  Macbeth 

FOOD  G  1 36 

PEOPLE’S  expert  tasters 
give  in  to  sweet  temptation, 
sampling  chocolate,  the 
nation’s  fixation 

IN  THE  MONEY  G  143 

Fashion  mogul  Diane  Von 
Furstenberg  takes  back 
control  of  her  dress 
business 

ARTS  nisi 

Dynamic  manager  Ardis 
Krainik  puts  Chicago's  Lyric 
Opera  back  in  the  black 

LOOKOUT  □  1 58 

Happy  Days '  Gary  Frfedkin 


JOCKSG161 

Basketball  star  Ralp^^ 
Sampson  turned  del 
fortune  to  get  h|s  diplbi 

tubed  165 . 

Susan  Lucel  oi  AlkMy 
Children  reigns  aa  tbl 
soaps’  self-absorbi 
queen,  but  jets  dol 
ego  at  home  ‘ 


-itv 


total  Jidi  e^ard  for  tho  patriotic  obliga¬ 
tion  to  dofond  his  country.  In  1 1  years 
oi  man  iage  to  a  naval  officer,  I  have 
seen  hundioda  of  tine  men  confront 
liie-threaiening  situations  continually 
in  order  to  protect  our  freedom,  a  very 
Impoi  tant  asset  that  Rick  James  and 
people  like  him  take  for  granted. 
Dorothy  Fodor 
Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 

Elltton  Brennan 

In  your  story  concerning  Eileen  Bren¬ 
nan’s  accident,  her  sister  mentioned 
Eileen  was  concerned  about  the  man 
who  was  driving  the  car  that  hit  her  if 
this  isn’t  the  ultimate  in  altruism,  I 
haven’t  seen  it.  I  was  growing  ver^/  cvn- 
ical  until  i  came  across  this  article  and 
realized  that  there  are  still  people  who 
place  others’  feelings  before  their 
own.  Thank  you,  Eileen:  get  well  soon 
Angie  Breeden 
Knoxville 

John  HsilfirMHKi 

John  Hammond,  the  rising  young  star 
of  The  Blue  and  The  Gray,  is  certainiv 
ignorant  of  Hollywood  history.  He  savs. 
“I  don’t  want  to  be  a  flash-m-the-pan. 
James  Doan-type  actor.  ’  James  Dean 
would  have  endured  n  he  hadn  i  been 
killed  in  a  car  accidem  ar  ihe  dye  ui 
in  1955,  To  call  hini  u  'ilasii  m  ihe  pen 
is  an  insult.  He  was  a  fine  actoi  wiio  wiii 
be  remembered  to;  a  long  unit;. 

Helen  Williams 
South  VVillidirisi-  o.  u  'a 

Paul  McCartt'ie>y 

Those  of  us  who  have  -u.,  i.  - 

Cartney  from  Ptease  Plcci ' '  ' ^ 
up  to  his  recent  Tuo  oi  IV'j,  .  '11  f  ^ 
predate  your  little  ciack  ; 
ag&" — something  vour  m.  i.U'.  : 
seems  to  be  obses::,ed  v.iui  ^i- 
cause  he's  ''hornfit^i'^  triu.  in 
daughter  might  be  ■ 

make  the  man  '‘old  '  v‘/  -  v,  >  ■,.  ■. 
too  thrilled  about  it  . 
we’re  16.  Tel!  us  wo'  -  ■ 

■-I  Del  1  P  l  L  I 
1  .-'.t  '1  p! 

'‘i"  ■  vi..  . 

■hf  Jd[f  j  i.  ..  II  . 

{ J  U 1 1 1  >  If  t  y  H  I  <  •  I  .  , 

!  ai  I  ’^1  •.  1 1  *  , . 

■  i  ^’i«h  .  /|l  .1  I  ,  '  ,y;  ,  .  • 

'  lTH  1 ,  1  ?  1 , 1  ^ ,  ,  , 


Mick  Jiigger  and  Jurry  Hall 

What  model  Jerry^  Hail  (PEOPLE,  Nov 
22)  saw  in  that  horse  collector  Is  be¬ 
yond  ma.  I  don't  think  sne  knew  a  good 
thing  when  she  had  it.  If  she  has  come 
to  hei  senses,  I  hope  Mick  dagger  turnt 
his  back  and  trots  away. 

Helen  Pelovski 
Eagan,  Minn, 


jli  I  'ii.-i.J  Mick's  problem 
Toni  Barnes 
Clovis,  N.Mg  <• 


4F»  .Ariri  Vor?  Statlna 
fOt^r  photos  tor  the  Susan  Anri  Von 
Stetina  article  depict  the  ti,sence  at 
the  case  quite  v.'sH.  You  snow  the  piti¬ 
ful  portrait  of  Susan,  the  liunian  turned 
vegetable  who  wilt  no'.'&i  know  sbie  lias 
Lfecorne  a  mi'ltlniillionati  e.  Next  we 
cse  her  expressionless  parents;  i  heii 
face bespeak  the  fact  that  no  sum  of 
rnoney  c,3,ri  revv‘se  iheir  devastated 
lives  Then  diei  o  is  a  ptioto  oi  malprac¬ 
tice  atlornpi  Shtddun  Schlesinger, 
3oH-proclairnt.-.:t  ‘  champion  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  ”  Possibly  $8--4  rmllion  richei, 
he  gloats,  with  a  sniYing  wife  nestled 
conrifortabiy  in  the  ook  ox  his  auTi,  as 
he  clings  to  his  Exralibur  sports  car , 
We  physicionr-  w;!’  rontlnee  to  save- 
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to  bt  relivibuiaod  in  liuiidiods,  m:it 

millions,  of  dollars,  then  cling 

to  my  Oldsmobilo  and  my  conscience. 

Alan  B  Hollingsworth,  M.D. 
Marina  del  Rey,  Calif. 

P&trai  Kelly 

Petra  Kelly,  the  leader  ol  tixe  West 
German  political  movement  called  the 
Greens,  is  not  a  throwback  to  the  ‘60s. 
She  is  one  example  among  millions  of 
the  '60sspiiit  being  carried  forward 
into  the  '80s. 

Chat  les  Curry 
Hubbard,  Ohio 


Jai'* 


John  Glenn  is  not  dull.  He’s  Intelligent, 
kind  and  hones*  and  would  make  an 
.  xcellem  President.  Years  ago  In  Tex¬ 
as  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having  him  to 
linner.  He  had  been  dove  hunting  with 
ay  ex-hu.3band  and  was  at  the  peak  of 
hi-i  popuJarity  as  Project  Mercury  was 
Uot  getting  under  way.  When  the  meal 
vvas  over  he  came  into  the  kitchen  and 
x.ai  ted  to  dry  dishes,  I  protested  until 
he  eaiu.  "But  1  do  them  at  home." 

Patricia  J.  Parker 

MIHersville.  Md. 

li^tck  James 

t  he  most  thought-provoking  part  of 
vour  article  on  Rick  James  was  his 


correspondents  were  so  moved  that 
iney  sat  down  and  wrote  thoughtful 
replies — in  last  week’s  PEOPLE 
\Deg.  6)  we  printed  Weinberger’s 
generous  and  warm  answer.  But 
D' Amato  did  more.  He  felt  a  letter 
svas  too  remote  and  asked  an  aide 
to  set  up  a  phone  call  with  the  un¬ 
happy  boy.  It  turned  out  that  there 
was  no  Alfonse  Fox;  in  fact,  all  the 
letters  were  frauds.  When  the  hoax 
was  exposed,  the  officials  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  a  bit  hurt  to  discover  that 
they  had  been  cruelly  deceived. 
vVoinberger  said,  "i  am  very  sorry  to 
heai  that  there  was  no  such  small 
boy.  but  rather  wish  there  were.’’ 
Secretary  Baldrige  observed.  "Nine 
or  96,  he  sounded  io-nely  and  frierid- 
iess."  As  one  aide  saici,  "Being  hit  in 
that  soft  spot  kind  of  violates  you." 


So  far  no  one  has  cioim&d  author¬ 


ship  of  the  lelters.-  CD. 
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Val»rlo  Bortiiwlli’s  Joyride  gooa  awry  In  tho  CBS  romantic 


□  WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  e 
ROSIE:  THE  ROSEMARY  CLOONEY 
STORY 

CBS  (9-1 1  p.m.  ET) 

This  TV  biography  of  the  popular  singer  of  the 
1940s  and  '50s  (see  page  114)  unfortunately  hits 
a  lot  of  wrong  notes  Instead  of  providing  a  full- 
scale  portrait  of  Clooney,  the  film  gives  a  shallow, 
perfunctory  rundown  of  her  rise  to  fame,  troubled 
marriage  to  actor  Jos6  Ferrer,  mental  breakdown 
and  subsequent  recovery.  Sondra  Locke  gives  a 
bland  performance  in  the  title  role,  but  Tony  Or¬ 
lando  is  excellent  as  Ferrer  and  Kathenne  Hel- 
mond  is  fine  as  Clooney's  badgering  mother— and 
Rosemary's  own  warm,  sexy  voice  is  dubbed  in  for 
Locke’s  singing  sequences. 

□  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  1 1 
CRY  FOR  THE  STRANGERS 
CBS  (9-1 1  pjn.  ET) 

Better  yet,  cry  for  the  audience.  Brian  Keith,  Law¬ 
rence  Pressman,  Cindy  Pickett  and  Patrick  Duffy 
are  submerged  in  this  murky  occult  thriller  about  a 
peaceful  fishing  village  overrun  by  evil  spirits.  The 
plot  uses  every  horror  clich6  as  bait — from  thun¬ 
derstorms  and  eerie  mists  to  dead  bodies  washed 
ashore  to  old  coots  ranting  about  ghosts. 

THE  NUTCRACKER 
PBS  (check  local  listings) 

Mikhail  Baryshnikov  directs,  choreographs  and 
dances  the  role  of  the  Nutcracker  Prince  in  this  re¬ 
prise  of  his  American  Ballet  Theatre  production  of 
Tchaikovsky's  enchanting  1892  ballet,  also  star¬ 
ring  Gelsey  Kirkland  as  Clara 


□  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  12 
THE  FIRST  DEADLY  SIN 
NBC(9-11p.ni.ET) 

Frank  Sinatra  plays  an  aging  police  detective  and 
Faye  Dunaway  his  dying  wife  in  the  plodding  1980 
movie  about  a  psychotic  ax  murderer  randomly 
attacking  victims  in  New  York  City.  Brenda  Vac- 
caro,  Martin  Gabel,  James  Whitmore  and  David 
Dukes  co-star. 

□  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  13 
SMURFS  CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL 
NBC  (8-8:30  p.m.  ET} 

Those  popular  blue  gnomes  go  trolling  for  trouble 
in  a  Yuletide  cartoon  when  they  tiy  to  rescue  the 
wizard  Gargamel  and  two  lost  children  from  an  evil 
stranger  who  has  invaded  the  forest. 

NBC  FAMILY  CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL 
NBC  (9-10  p.m.  ET) 

'Tis  the  season  for  Christmas  glitz.  More  than  90 
NBC  stars,  including  Gary  Coleman,  Debbie  Allen, 
Ted  Danson  and  Stephanie  Zimbalist,  gather  to 
celebrate  the  holiday  season  in  the  first  half  of  the 
network’s  special  doubleheader. 

CHRISTMAS  IN  WASHINGTON 
NBC  (10-11  p.m.  ET) 

Diahann  Carroll,  Barbara  Mandrel  I,  John 
Schneider,  Ben  Vereen  and  Dinah  Shore  head  the 
Christmas  carolers  at  the  National  Building  Muse¬ 
um  in  Washington  Also  appearing  the  U.S.  Na¬ 
val  Academy  and  Shiloh  Baptist  Church  choirs— 
and  President  and  Mrs  Reagan  in  a  segment 
taped  at  the  White  House. 


THE  GREEN  TABLE 
PBS  (check  local  listings) 

Kurt  Jooss'  1932  antiwar  masterpiece,  a  modem, 
haunting  version  of  the  medieval  Totentanz,  or 
Dance  of  Death,  is  performed  on  television  for 
the  first  time  in  its  entirety  by  the  Jeffrey 
Ballet. 

□  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  14 
E.T.  AND  FRIENDS: 

MAGICAL  MOVIE  VISITORS 
CBS  (8-9  p.m.  ET) 

In  his  television  debut,  ET  joins  host  Robin  {Mark] 
Williams  and  the  Conaheads  (Dan  Aykroyd,  La- 
raine  Newman  and  Garrett  Morris)  for  a  look  at 
how  our  feelings  toward  extraterrestrials  have 
evolved  from  Orson  Welles'  terrifying  1938  radio 
War  of  the  Wortds  to  Steven  Spielberg's  genial 
fantasies. 

I  WAS  A  MAIL  ORDER  BRIDE 
CBS  (9-1 1  p.m.  ET) 

Valerie  Bertinelli  and  Tad  {Soap)  Wass  ara  letter- 
perfect  in  this  breezy  comedy  about  a  female  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  out  to  expose  patrons  of 
the  mail-order  bride  business  and  the  unsuspect¬ 
ing  would-be  groom  who  answers  her  ad 
on  a  bet 

BARBARA  WALTERS  SPECIAL 
ABC  (10-1 1p.m.ET) 

Goldie  Hawn,  Joan  Rivers  and  Dolly  Parton  talk 
about  their  careers,  families  and  success. 

Walters  questions  are  mostly  sensitive  and 
on-target. 
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A  legendary  artist  and  his  work 

seen  as  never  beSare. 


The  largest  and  most  important  exhibition  of 
El  Greco’s  works  ever  mounted  provides  the 
occasion  for  this  fascinating  re-interpretation 
of  the  brilliant,  unorthodox  painter.  Here,  in 
one  handsome  volume,  are  color  reproductions 
of  ever\f  painting  in  the  historic  show  now 
touring  the  United  States,  which  includes 
about  one-quarter  of  El  Greco’s  extant  work 
and  many  canvases  never  before  shown 
outside  Spain. 

But  this  book  (“an  art  historical  event  in 
itself."  said  Core  Ashlon  in  Arts)  is  far  more 
than  just  a  catalogue.  Color  plates  show 
important  works  that  were  unavailable  for  the 
exhibition,  while  lively  essays  and  entries  by 
four  leading  authorities  challenge  cliches  and 
dispel  the  mjdhs  that  have  so  long  surrounded 


this  artist,  his  career,  and  his  adopted  city.  The 
El  Greco  who  emerges  is  not  the  familiar 
mystical,  “Spanish"  painter,  profoundly 
influenced  by  the  intensely  religious  ambience 
of  a  remote  and  impoverished  city.  Rather,  he  is 
revealed  here  as  an  intellectual  artist, 
well-versed  in  prevailing  theories  and 
techniques  in  art,  thriving  in  a  prosperous  and 
cosmopolitan  center. 

Stimulating,  wide-ranging,  and 
sumptuously  presented,  this  permanent  record 
of  one  of  the  major  artistic  events  of  the  decade 
is  a  book  that  anyone  intrigued  by  art  history 
will  want  to  read,  and  an  eye-filling  treasury 
that  every  admirer  of  El  Greco  will  want  to  own 


Exhibition  dates;  Museo  del  Prado,  April  1-June  6, 
1982:  National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  July  2- 
Sept-  6, 1982;  The  Toledo  Museum  of  Art  (the 
organizing  museum),  Sept.  26-Nov.  211982;  Dallas 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Dec.  12. 1982-Feb.  6, 1983, 


CO  of  Toledo 


Contributions  by  fonathan  Brown,  William  B.  Jordan,  Richard  L.  Kagan,  Alfonso  E  Pdrez  Sdnchez 
8-5/16  X  31*11/16:  more  than  260  illustrations,  includinE77colornlalt!s- Slsrin 

NEW  YORK  GRAPHIC  SOCIETY  BOOKS/LITTLE,  BROWN 

34  Beacon  St..  Boston.  Mass.  02106 
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lO*  Cnmchier,  nuttier  fudge  starts  with  crunchier, 

nuttier  walnuts.  Diamond  Walnuts.  You  can’t  buy 
fresher,  better  quality  walnuts  than 

Diamond  Walnuts.  For  a  special 
touch  your  family  will  eat  up, 
America’s  favorite  walnuts 
in  all  your  favorite  recipes. 
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cups  packed  brown  sugar 

1  cup  granulated  sugar  1  6-oz  package  1 1  cup)  hutterscocrh 


1  cup  e\  aporated  milk 
'-2  cup  butter 
]  jar  (about  7  oz.) 

cup  coarsely  chopped  Diamond  ^^:d^■us 

I  6'OZ.  package  cup) 

marshmallow  creme  chocolate  pieces 

In  saucepan,  combine  first  four  ingredients  Bring  .^LgaKsS^i 

to  full  bull,  stirring  constancl\'  over  moderate  heat 

Cook  10  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Remuv  e 

from  heat.  Add  marshmallow  creme  and  vanilla . 

mix  smooth.  To  2 

butterscotch  pieces  and  of  the 

blend  ^vell  evenly  into  greased  9- inch 

square  pan  remaining  hot 

chocolate  pieces  and  cup  walnuts,  blend  well 

Pour  over  butterscotch  mixture  dull  until  "  ■■^rt~'r^W 

firm,  Makes  about  2'j  pounds. 
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Wine  lovers  the  world  over  hove  loved  B&G's  fine  French  wines  since  1725,  Our 
31  superb  red,  white  and  rose  wines  ore  savored  for  their  consistent  taste  and 
superior  quality.  Come  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  our  company.  B&G. 


□  OOPSl 

by  Louis  Phillips 

It  is  the  contention  of  this  author  {whose  previous 
juvenile  titles  include  The  Man  Who  Stole  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean)  that  you  should  feel  a  lot  better  af¬ 
ter  being  exposed  to  a  whole  book  full  of  all-loo- 
human  errors.  He  calls  this  collection  of  bloopers 
from  all  media  "a  light-hearted  romp  through 
heartbreak,  triviality  and  coincidence "  Here  are  a 
couple  of  samples.  Tennis  star  Martina  Navrati¬ 
lova  admits  that  while  learning  English,  "I  made 
some  mistakes  along  the  way  Once  I  was  trying  to 
say  'It’s  no  skin  off  my  nose,'  and  I  said  instead, 

‘It's  no  hair  off  my  chest.' "  In  a  section  on  mis¬ 
takes  in  movies,  it  is  pointed  out  that  "the  cat  is  al¬ 
ley-gray  in  Case  of  the  Black  Cat  ( 1936).  There  is 
nary  a  raid  in  77ie  Great  Jesse  James  Raid  ( 1953) 
And  no  more  than  two  coins  are  ever  cast  in  Three 
Coins  in  the  Fountain  {^954)''  Phillips  also  picks 
up  a  wonderfuily  unfortunate  typo  in  a  gossip  col¬ 
umn;  “Kathryn  Grayson  had  better  begin  seducing 
if  she  wishes  to  wear  that  wedding  dress  she  had 
fitted  a  couple  of  months  ago "  It  works,  and 
some  sly  drawings  by  Doug  Jamieson  help 
(Beaufort,  $4.95) 

□  MISTRAL’S  DAUGHTER 

by  Judith  Krantz 

For  her  third  outing,  the  current  queen  of  the  trash 
novel  combines  the  worlds  of  New  York  modeling 
and  French  modem  art.  The  name  of  her  heroine 
alone— Fauve— is  enough  to  cause  any  literate 
reader  to  drop  the  book  like  a  hot,  foul-smell¬ 
ing  brick.  But  Krantz  fans  apparently  dote  on 
th^e  sugar-coated  lives  of  glamour,  big  money 
and  fame  They've  come  to  expect,  for  example, 
he  most  famous  of  all  the  modeling  agencies  in 
the  world,  Fauve,  who  is  second-in-command,  is 

hermodeis.  She  gets  word 
_  at  her  father  has  died.  Then  Krantz  reverts  to  the 
days  when  Parrs’  Left  Bank  had  a  great  artist  in 
every  g^et  and  none  was  greater  than  Fauve's 
IS'  that  launched  him  are  a  se- 

Fauve’s  grandmother, 
the  most  beautiful  model  on  the  Left  Bank, 

^^ve  smother  is  the  greatest  photographer’s 
f ho  refuses  to  go  to 

ta^he  s  rotten.  In  fact,  ho  really  did  love  her- 
her  beauty  and  truth  had  caused  him  to  become 


OopsI,  a  compendium  of  boners,  tongue  slips 
and  out-and-out  mistakes,  quotes  one  "expert" 
as  advising  that  "The  Crocodile  runneth  away 
from  a  man  If  he  wink  with  his  left  eye,  and  look 
steadfastly  upon  him  with  his  right  eye.” 
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day's  Florsheim  Shoe 

90  years  in  the  making. 


Experience. 

^  I n  creating  f asbionabl e  footwear  that  offers  the  uitimate 
m  quality  and  value.  In  choosing  the  finest  leathers. 

In  crafting  them  into  our  impressive  selection  of  styles.  In  perfecting 
the  Bft  of  sboemaking  so  th^t  every  man  receives  a  comfortable  fit 
90  years'  experience.  You  can't  buy  that  just  anywhere.  * 


un  INTERCO  company 


.Si*c  Ihi'  Yfllmv  Pdflfs  for  Ihv  Flnrshvim  dealer  nearest  you. 

For  free  style  hrodwre.  write:  Florsheim,  Dept.  41,  130  S.  Canal  St.  Chicago,  Illinois  60606 
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BE  INGENIOUS,  isa^ 
GIVE  GENUINE  BELL 


w  , 


A  ■■ 

>»■  *• 

V  ‘  ■ 

%  :X' 


::  phone 

Corv’e  io  your  ne&r^  Bi 
:-  iuaacter  phone  lamps. 


lis  seaspn,  give  someone 
one  of  our  very  speciaJ 
^ .  j  room  with  petsonairty! 
neOenter  and  about  our 


good-  Fauvo  and  har  papa  and  t  -o  eiso,  u- 
course,  behave  in  irrational  v/ays  to  :■  r‘  Kraiiia .. 
erratic  plot.  This  book  is  still  better  t'  n 
Princess  Daisy,  but  it  hasn't  the  b.jrs^f  o  '>  a  •_ ; , 
ergy  that  made  Scrvpios  such  ennni-jii-i  _r' 
(Crown,  $15.95) 


□  WALKER  EVANS  AT  IVO,  ;i. 
edited  by  John  T.  Hill  and 
Frances  Undley 

He  was  never  'without  a  can  r  , 
1975,  he  owned  2l  wo;  k  eg  coi  nc. 
dozen  antiques.  He  nJway^  had  a 
''on  his  daily  outin,3s,  rn.ni-,  n.g  ‘  i.,!i  ;o[ 
of  signs,  bits  of  litter  -ar-.d  the  tr;,  ^ 
and  studenta"  This  hundsc  n'.: 
houotlesal’-portrair^;  rn.ido 
his  European  travels  she's  c' 
Coriay  islai'id,  Cape  Co.:!  n-.:  !  dv- 
Victorian  architeetdo  Taai!  f  . 
Souiti  and  Ch.caao  Thr^-.j  an,*  Py 
slgpj,  in  ijorpiiCiiCLic  Inis  ■  .]  '■ 

tUfOi- u* aPf M I lUQii tall vvj, -,  *■ 

Wt:i3rr,o.*o 'hail  ajc  n  .r,,.  , 

Ar^"iong  rhe  7'',i5  .ci..  c.f’ 
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Watkor  Evans  ai 
Work  mclu 
amples  of  the  great 
artist's  photographs 
of  Victorian  archi¬ 
tecture  (top  left)  and 
1936  portraits  of 
poor  Alabamans 


how  a  larger  image  was  crocpec!  to  become  cne 
ot  the  famous  images  we  recognize  Evans  not 
only  had  an  artist’s  eye  for  composition  and  ar¬ 
rangement.  he  'was  also  able  to  see  the  potential 
art  and  drama  in  the  most  ordinary  objects  and  io 
open  the  viewer's  eyes  to  the  remarkable  beauty 
that  lies  m  the  clutter  ot  most  .Amercan  ives. 
(Harper  8t  Row,  S 16  95 'i 

G  MAILER 
by  Hilary  Mills 

He  was  a  orght.  frail  Jewish  kid  from  Brooklyn, 
only  16  years  old  and  he  wanted  'o  study  sc  ence 
at  MIT.  They  wanted  him  to  delay  a  year  so  ne 
vveni  to  Harvard  and  rratcred  n  ergineenng.  But  in 
his  'Tashman  year  there  he  got  a  'are  .A  on  a  nO' 
vella  As  3  sGphcmore,  he  von  a  prestigious  mag- 
azire  short  stony  contest  Teen  n  his  junior  year 
his  English  teacher  recuired  that  students  Ar  te 
3  CGO  .verds  a  -veek  MaJer  wrote  000  ever' 
day  And—’.vrite  ce  get  'vs  engineering  degree 
cum  'aude— -he  decided  ‘o  become  nc'  ust  a  wnt- 
fir  bill  a  great  one  mndeling  himself  ,i\Uy  he  pub¬ 
lic  image  of  Hemingway  Mailer  il’e  :r.ail  skinny 
made  himseil  nio  a  drrkinq  or  uv'er  and 
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GIVE  GENUINE  BELL. 


TOUCHING  P 


This  season ,  give  someone  sp^af 
one  of  our  very  special  gifts.  A  phone 

that  has  at  mertit^  fbr 
fast,  one-toiiCh'  cteiingi 
Come  to  vour  nearesf 


and  ask  about  out 
Touch-a-fnatic*  B 


C  ATST  Cn 


h\] 

HtN  MARTI  H  UPl  A  H  m  U  IM  bC  rt  i  HuQ  it.H  i^uLj 


smoodier  than 


or  vodka 


3.  Rum  Screwdriver. 


4.  Ru  m  Martini 


Puerto  RicanWhite  Rum  is 


S  V 


Bulova 

For  the  great  face  in  your  lifej 
a  Bulova  clock  is  the  perfect  gift  for  the  holidays. 

Available  at  fine  jewelry  and  department  stores.  From  il5.95  to  $325, 


Qary  Numan  threatens  only  his  own  reputa¬ 
tion  with  his  album  /,  Assassin. 


□  I,  ASSASSIN 
Gary  Numan 

It's  a  little  like  a  musical  version  of  a  Kafka  novel — 
only  this  album  is  by  a  pretentious  British  rocker 
who  doesn't  have  the  chops  to  spin  a  truly  menac¬ 
ing,  paranoid  fantasy.  Numan,  24,  mostly  cribs  from 
the  robotish  musical  affectations  of  David  Bowie 
during  his  “Thin  White  Duke"  phase  in  the  mid- 
’70s.  Numan’s  whiny  voice  sounds  as  if  it's  been 
fed  through  a  tinny  jack-in-the-box  speaker,  and 
while  his  chilly  synthesizer  arrangements  might 
warm  C-3PO’s  heart,  they  aren't  likely  to  do  much 
for  humanoids,  Numan's  lyrics  are  worse,  The  title 
cut  opens  with  "We  are  assassins/ We  are  not 
evil /We  act  with  reason  and  heart /Your  heart" 
and  ends  with "  . .  just  read  the  papers/That's  re¬ 
alism,"  Gee,  Numan  might  better  spin  out  his  soph- 
omoric  imaginings  of  schizophrenia  in  private 

□  BENEFACTOR 
Romeo  Void 

□  HEARTBEATS  AND  TRIGGERS 
Translator 

Numan  isn’t  the  only  indicator  that  the  baiance  ot 
power  between  America  and  Britain  in  rock  is  tee¬ 
tering  toward  us  Yanks  again.  While  the  Brits'  ex¬ 
ports  of  the  moment  seem  to  be  cool,  commercial 
synthesizer  bands  (Human  League  is  another  ex¬ 
ample),  new  American  bands  are  busily  synthesi.: 
ing  a  broad  range  of  styles  to  produce  some  of  to 
day  s  most  visceral  rock.  As  these  two  releases 
prove,  San  Francisco  is  reasserting  itself  as  a  era 
ative  cradle.  Originally  signed  to  the  adventurous 
local  label  415,  and  now  co-released  by  Colum¬ 
bia,  Romeo  Void  and  Translator  disdain  flagella 
tory  lead  guitar  breaks,  relying  on  bracing,  steely 
block  chords  and  a  dark,  snappy  rhythm  section 


SONY  CAPTURES  MORE 


As  incredible  as  this  statement  might 
sound,  its  absolutely  credible 

Most  cassette  recordings  just  aren’t 
faithful  to  the  way  the  music  was  orig¬ 
inally  intended.  Simply  because  they're 
made  on  two-head  machines.  -\nd  two- 
head  machines  compromise  both  the  dy¬ 
namic  range  and  frequency  response 
of  the  music.  So  you  can  listen  to  an  en¬ 
tire  cassette  and  never  hear  the  most 
brilliant  highs  of  a  flute. Or  the  deep,  rich, 
resonant  lows  of  a  bass 

The  new  Sonv  TC-K555  is  without 
compromise 

Because  there  are  three  separate 
heads— one  to  erase,  one  to  record  and 
one  to  play  back— each  is  optimized  for 
its  ow  n  specific  function  So  you  hear  the 
highest  highs  and  the  lowest  lows  Or.  tc 

FEmRLS  .XNDSPti  IHI  ATIONS  I  irr.ir  L  oiricr  oaual  d.ip 
level  I nJj call Upilunjl  RM-50  jtrrtfTc  ij.r-tr'ol  stiwjteics' 

\  iliitrcrO  04  ^  W  RMS  i  frcLjiicnL\  r  iSU*  F^UI/ 

SonyCorp  of^merka  Sijn\  On.r  Park  ’vlii'^rvi  ■  Nh 


put  it  another  way— you  hear  more  music. 

Now.  others  offer  three-head  decks, 
but  only  Sony  offers  a  unique,  Indepen¬ 
dent  Suspension  system. This  remarkable 
system  allows  for  incredible  precision 
and  consistency  in  head  alignment  and 
pre\'ents  the  significant  high-frequency 
loss  caused  by  the  alignment  errors  so 
prevalent  in  other  systems. 

.And  the  K555  also  includes  closed- 
loop  dual  capstan  drive  for  superior  tape 
tension  and  reduced  modulation  noise. 
This  results  m  not  only  crisper,  cleaner, 
more  precise  sound,  but  exposes  more 
tape  to  the  heads  And  the  more  tape  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  heads,  the  more  music 
exposed  to  your  ears. 

The  head  design  is  equally  unique. 
It's  a  combination  of  Sendust  and  Ferrite 

nc  P>Mr«mrni  PcJk  Pri/grarr  Muset'i  w  iiri  m j^ir^.gm 
rnrjic:  RM  nv ^ehJ'-r.lr^r  S  N  rj'to  Al  JH  <\\r-r  |j]  tjpe  ^ 

^db  mci.d  Jpt '  iFu  1  ,i  rcr'  [ri Tr-’rijrii.  tT  'by  I  .  jr--  r  jc  r - 
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!nat  fii.ikGt  Rbiii'iy  ove'^/  cut  !J';so[trnily  O-ncI 
danceable  Rorrieo  Void  5  ^/ocalisl  andiyricist, 
Debora  iya!^  has  bt?en  apiiy  corr-pared  for  sound 
ana  irr^pacl  ic  me  Pretenaerc'  Chnssie  Hyndo 
Bo\’n  declaim  as  often  as  they  sii  ig  When  lyall 
suggests,  in  Never  Say  Never,  "I  might  liko  you 
better /|j  y.-e  slept  logether/'  it’s  as  menacing  as  il 
‘S  tenipi'ng  Bonjanritn  Bossi's  y/ailinQ  saxophone 


addri  caoiic  airnosphere  Wajmth  is  at  a  prefriiurr 
if^  l-Jav/  Wavs  or  ‘post-punk”  (pick  a  labelj,  and 
Translator  (nleoi  ales  n  without  simpering  The 
quanet  resurrects  a  bit  of  the  ringing  folk/ guitar 
to>.luros  ot  its  San  Francisco  forebears,  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Airplane  and  the  Byrds,  as  well  as  vocal 
haiTTionizing  v^orthy  of  that  great  lost  ‘60s  group, 
Moby  Grape.  One  unique  treat  in  Translator's  de¬ 
but  IS  hearing  the  band  switch  effortlessly  from  a 
nasty  whip-cracker.  Favorite  Drug,  to  a  lender, 
Qvon  pretty  ballad,  Bverywhere.  This  is  muscle 
music,  l3ut  with  a  heart, 

□  20  GREATEST  HITS 

□  THE  JOHN  LENNON  COLLECTION 
John  Lennon 

Perhaps  financially  strapped  record  companies 
cannot  be  blamed  for  working  their  golden  hens 
overtime  during  the  holiday  season.  Certainly 
there  is  no  music  that  has  been  repackaged  more 
than  the  Beatles'  This  latest  release  features 
an  almost  arbitrary  batch  of  their  most  familiar 
songs.  There  isn't  even  an  interesting  set  of 
finer  notes,  There  is  a  little  better  excuse  for 
gathering  some  of  Lennon's  solo  works,  since  sev¬ 
eral  are  on  LPs  no  longer  readily  available  (though 
six  cuts  are  from  the  Double  Far^tasy  album)  This 
LP  contains  mostly  ballads  that  display  the  self-in¬ 
dulgent,  flower-child  side  of  John’s  expansive  ar¬ 
tistic  personality. 


SanFnnclaico-based  Romeo  Void's  mem¬ 
bers  Include  Larry  Carter,  vocalist  Debora 
lyall,  Peter  Woods,  Frank  ZIncavage  and 
Benjamin  Bossl. 
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Son'iethi'ig  v/onderfu!  hapijem  i-vheri  you  put  0!>  u :  ■■  ■ 

— ^^jpdntyhoBe.  The  way  they  look  ana  the  way  they  f>t  c-j/i  -■  h. 
way  y6b  fee/.  And  when  you  fee/  that  good,  there  isn't  anvthnn  i-m  - 
(do.  Vesgs  pantyhose  come  m  so  roan.'  .  ...  '  'iL 

beautiful  sfy/es  So  do  what  Juliet  Pm^se  fyCD]  HINC^  RhJ^T^ 

does.  Get  yourself  a  oa,r  cr  Leggs  ji  at  r!junU^  ^ 

Ann  watch  yo  jr  spmts  scar  A  GREAT  B4IR  OF  LEGGS.  r 
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B  mg  O  S  mg  nicollne  av,  per  mgafeilti,  by  FTC  method 


Warning:  The  Surgaon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  is  Dangerous  lo  Your  Health, 


‘‘mmmm” 

\  <  l.i-.'.K  mi.kIc  c.t'.y;  an  oiiti<  (•  ul  K.ilili'i.i,  two  ounces  o(  vocILi  on  iIk*  kk  ks. 
Mmn II I i.it\'i‘loiis  ■  Ik‘i  .lusooiily  K.ililUii  tastes  lik(.*  Kahlua,  You'll  liiul  ,i  vviirld  ol 
(It -In  Kiii^  Kriitiu.i  iili’.is  in  oiii  MH  i))(*ljook.  Dtj  send  tor  it.  Couitosy  ol  Kahlua, 
III  ( I  iiiisc  Kahlua,  lX*pt,  D,  f’t  >  B(j\  Universal  City,  CA  91608. 
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Shop  early. 

Mail  early 
ihis 

Christmas. 


Please  use 

the  correct  ZIP  Code, 


□  YOUNGBLOOD 
The  Coasters 

By  rights,  this  rambunctious  retrospective  should 
be  under  the  names  of  Leiber  and  Stoller,  the  in¬ 
genious  duo  who  wrote,  arranged  (with  one  ex¬ 
ception)  and  produced  its  24  compact,  ebullient 
tracks.  Jerry  Leiber  and  Mike  Stoller,  Jewish  teen¬ 
agers  hailing  from  Baltimore  and  New  York,  re¬ 
spectively,  met  in  Los  Angeles  in  1950.  Drawn  by 
their  mutual  fascination  with  black  popular  music 
and  culture  (they  both  had  black  girlfriends),  the 
pair  began  penning  RStB  songs  for  black  artists, 
such  as  the  original  Hound  Dog  for  Big  Mama 
Thornton.  They  started  their  own  label,  Spark,  then 
sold  it  to  Atlantic  in  1955,  signing  as  independent 
producers  and  taking  with  them  a  black  vocal 
group  they  had  written  for  at  Spark,  the  Robins. 
The  Robins  became  the  Coasters  (for  West 
Coast)  and  Leiber  and  Stoller  crafted  for  them  a 
string  of  infectious  R&B  singles  that  led  to  cross¬ 
over  hits  like  Searchin',  Chsu'lie  Brown  and  Yakety 
Yak.  Coasters  records  were  painstakingly  de¬ 
tailed,  with  twangy  guitar  breaks  by  Barney  Kes- 
sel,  gutsy  sax  riffs  by  Gil  Bernal  and  King  Curtis 
and  rich  harmonies  by  Carl  Gardner  and  the  other 
singers.  The  lyrics  were  models  of  cleverness  and 
humor.  Moreover,  as  critic  Robert  Palmer  writes 
in  his  excellent  liner  notes,  “Leiber  and  Stoller 
were  the  first  rock  and  roll  auteurs  to  realize  that 
rock  and  roll  records  could  have  something  sub¬ 
stantial  and  vitally  important  to  say  about  life  in 
Arnerica."  It  remains  amazing  that  two  Jewish 
writers  could  tell  such  authentic  yet  funny  taies 
of  black  life  in  the  '50s  as  Smokey  Joe’s  Cafe 
(about  a  fight  in  a  bar).  Framed  and  Riot  in  Cell 
Block  #9 — all  early  Robins  songs.  This  two-record 
set  IS  one  of  Atlantic's  Deluxe  series  of  reissues, 
which  includes  revealing  compendiums  on  blues- 
man  Albert  King,  Creole  honky-tonker  Profes¬ 
sor  Longhair  and  Ray  Charles. 


Rachol  Swaot  sings 
Blame  It  on  Love,  but 
Identity  crisis  seems  to  be 
the  real  culprit 


□  BLAME  IT  ON  LOVE 
Rachel  Sweet 

Five  people  who  listened 
to  only  parts  of  this  record 
could  come  away  thinking 
it  was  by  Olivia  Newton- 
John,  Diana  Ross,  Debo¬ 
rah  Harry.  Crystal  Gayle  or 
Pat  Benatar,  Apparently 
Sweet,  Akron's  contribu¬ 
tion  to  brat  rock,  has,  at  20, 
realized  she  can’t  sing 
about  nymphette  love  forever  So  she's  begun  to 
probe  for  a  more  grown-up  rock  sound,  much  the 
way  Tanya  Tucker  has  done  on  the  country-Wesl- 
em  side.  This  album  still  includes  lots  of  teenage 
trauma.  "Nice  girls  need  action /Nice  girls  need 
satisfaction,’’  Sweet  blurts  on  Cruisin' Love.  But 
there  is  some  more  grown-up  material,  too — all  of 
it  written  by  Sweet,  Marc  Blatte  and  Larry  Gott¬ 
lieb— including  an  unexpectedly  poignant  ballad, 
Baby  Blue.  Sweet  sings  with  enough  energy  and 
sense  of  fun  to  make  this  album  captivating  at 
times,  despite  the  confusion  of  personalities. 


Black  Russian 


So  tins  Ctinstinas.  refnember  to 
ask  for  Actmion  We  make  a 
whole  galaxy  of  games  foi  use 
with  the  Atari  video  Computei 
System,"  Sears  Tele  Games 
video  Arcade, "  and  Mattel 
InleHivision 


Atart*  and  Video  Compulcr  SyslGm"  arolradomarKsof  Alan  Inc  Teie-GairioG’ and  Vide- j  Arcado"  iradonnaTki  spar  ,  Rocb  ^  i  ? 


i^diVi»oN 

WE  PUT  YOU  IN  THE  GAME. 


We've  got 

the  critics 
seeing  stars. 


“Star Master™  should  go  down  in  the  histoii' 
books  of  videogamedom  as  one  of  those  magic 
'turning  points^” 


“Chopper  Command™ . .  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  cartridges  you’ll  ever  plug  into  the  slot 
of  your  Atari"  VCS!'. !’ 


“I  never  cease  to  marvel  at  the  way  those 
guys  at  Activision"  make  the  Atar’i  wrirk 
harder  than  it  ever  was  designed  r< »’!” 


“Two  new  smashes  highlight  the  latest  neu 
from  the  leading  independent  s(  tft\\  ai  e  n  rnj  i.i  i  rv 
Steve  Cartwrignt’s  MegaMania '  and  Da^  k! 
Crane’s  Pitfall^ . !’ 


Here’s  a  Cliristnnas  idea  that  has  Lxjve  written  all  over  it. 


1  uA  f  ^  Chn''trr.:as 

irclijdt  tnr  ihe  b^ilh,  iree  mmmc'r>. 


Lov'es" 

Babi'^Scrft. 

The 

soft, 

clean, 

tender 

fragrance 

teenage 

girls 

love. 
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Our  fan  club  started  90  years  ago. 

Warren  Morris  joined  in  1936.  You  can  join  today. 
See  the  Hamilton  90th  Anniversary  Collection. 

For  dealer  information  write: 


A' 
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Bacardi  rum. 
For  one  and  for  all 


Bacardi  eggnog.  Ureec  n  ieixls  \m 
\2  07.  BvicarJi  dirk  mni  ro  I  ^i.  ■ 
x  in  I  aip  vvhsppt'd  he  i\\  ctclu 
^  niirniLi.:  ht-nes  iJ 


B;icardi  stra\>  berr\  daiquiri.  Fni 

b\  all  In  lirue  cencainer.  inL\  luin.  ■  't 
O  !fmon.s  .ill*.!  '•'  L^ps  sjjpur  ;i'r  n  .'/.  [inh 
lemomdc  Lonct ntr.UL-.  i  'inir  siu.n  ’  \i,i 
paclviL;c.-s  tn'i/eii  s mu'. berries  inJ  one  ^ 
bortle  Bac.irdi  lis^hi  rum  bplit  in  rv-.  i  hdi 
blend.  Pnnr  ba reive',  nre'  Is  tu!  . n  j  ULrie 
Serves  IS.  -  -  -- 


Bacardi 

and  ice.  - 

Sip.  And  tw  <  r 
get  to  know  / 
the  good  taste 
of  Bacardi  dark  or 
bght  rum  as  it  really 
is.  Each  with  its  own 
distinctiee  taste. 
Smooth.  Light.  Pour 
2  jiggers  over  ice. 
Cheers. 


Bacardi  and  cola 

Rirty  favorite.  Ju^ 
splash  a  jigger  of 
Bacardi  dark  rum 
ov'er  ice  in  a  tall  k 
glass,  fill  with  cofat  m 
and  add  a  .squeeze  ^ 


Bacardi 
and  juice 

Celebrate! 
Splash  a  jigger  f)f 
Bacardi  light  mm 
over  ice  in  a  tall 
glass..  Fill  witfi  fiirik 
grapefniir  or 
oninge  juice, 
Squeeze  m  lime 
or  lemon  wedge 
Stir  Ah  h-h, 


BACARDI .  rum.Tilg  holid^sfiflL 
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track  of  character  and 
plot,  The  film  dips  a  toe 
into  some  of  Hitchcock’s 
greatest  works,  especially 
Vertigo,  Notonous,  Suspi¬ 
cion  and  SpellbouTKl,  and 
predictably,  in  view  of 
the  context,  those  remain 
the  real  jewels.  Still  of  the  Night  is  pretty,  but 
transparently  paste.  (PG) 


□  THE SENDER 

The  minute  he  walks  in  the  joint  (a  very  laid-back 
loony  bin)  and  begins  telepathically  distributing 
thoughts  that  have  all  the  patients  and  staff  seeing 
nightmarish  visions  of  rats,  roaches  and  fires,  you 
know  this  kid  is  a  real  big  sender  What  you  don’t 
know  is,  what  in  the  world  is  going  on  The  plot, 
written  by  Thomas  {Camy)  Baum,  is  a  Freudian’s 
delight,  concerning  a  20-year-old  man,  Yugoslavi¬ 
an-born  2eljko  Ivanek,  who  is  followed  around 
by  his  mom,  Shirley  Knight,  or  maybe  it’s  only  a 
ghost  of  his  mom.  She  seems  to  have  the  idea  that 
he's  a  Christ  figure,  and  Ivanek  does,  indeed,  pro¬ 
ject  the  gaunt,  hollow-eyed  look  popularized  by 
actors  who  have  portrayed  movie  Jesuses  Sensi¬ 
tive  shrink  Kathryn  (Yes,  Giorgio)  Hamold  is  sure 
she  can  figure  out  a  way  to  help  him,  even  though 
the  mental  hospital  already  has  one  patient  who 
thinks  /re's  the  Messiah  Director  Roger  Christian, 
meanwhile,  fills  the  screen  with  blizzards  of  omi¬ 
nous  presences  and  illusory  scares.  He  won  an 
Oscar  for  set  decoration  on  Star  Wars,  but  this  is  a 
rat’s  nest  of  a  movie  in  more  ways  than  one, 
There's  one  striking  scene  when  Ivanek,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  undergoing  electroshock  therapy,  trans¬ 
mits  his  surge  of  pain  to  the  treatment  room  staff, 
sending  all  of  them  Into  a  balletic  slow-motion 
frenzy.  But  even  that  turns  out  just  to  be  in  every¬ 
one’s  mind.  None  of  the  goings-on  restore  any¬ 
one's  faith  in  either  mental  institutions  or 
moviemakers.  (R) 


□  GANDHI 

Director  Richard  Attenborough  spent  $22  million 
and  22  weeks  slogging  across  the  Indian  subcon¬ 
tinent;  he  enlisted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  extras 
to  pull  together  this  three-and-a-half-hour  biogra¬ 
phy  of  India’s  spiritual-political  leader  and  prophet 
of  peaceful  resistance.  The  results  are  more  than 
worth  the  elephantine  effort;  Gandhi  is  this  dec¬ 
ade's  Lawrence  of  Arabia,  a  visually  magnificent, 
historically  sweeping  film  that  succeeds  in  captur¬ 
ing  the  humanity  of  its  magnetic  central  figure. 
Half-Indlan  British  stage  actor  Ben  Kingsley,  hith¬ 
erto  unknown  in  America,  plays  the  Mahatma.  And 
he  manages  to  fill  the  role  with  humor,  passion  and 
conviction  in  a  series  of  tableaux  spanning  55 
years,  from  Gandhi's  arrival  as  a  young  London- 
educated  lawyer  in  South  Africa,  where  he's  rap¬ 
idly  transformed  from  popinjay  to  politico  by  anti- 
Indian  prejudice,  to  his  1^8  assassination  by  a 
Hindu  fanatic  in  New  Delhi  at  age  79.  Brutal  and 


The  original  and  largest  selling 
line  of  liquid  and  dry  cocktail 
mixes  for  virtually  every 
I'  Hid  of  drink 


SINCE  1887 


NOW.. 
2SA  OZ 
AND 
BETTER 
[HAN  EVE 


Introducing; 

NEW! 

LIGHTER! 

BRIGHTER! 

SMOOTHER! 

Holland  House 
cocktail  mixes. 


The  strange  powers  of 

the  character  played  by 
Yugoslavlan-born  actor 
Zeljko  Ivanek  prove  to  be 
a  nightmare  for  all  In 
The  Sender. 


The  only  mixes 
so  goocj 
you'll  never 
want  to  make 
a  (jrink 
from  scratch 


WHISKEY  SOUR 


Lee  introduces 


A  dark  blue  denim  jean  that 
stays  newer  and  bluer  longe 


REGULAR  DENIM 
WASHED  15  TIMES 


DRESS  BLUES"* 
WASHED  15  TIMES 


^  jut®  What’s  new  is  our  breakthrough 

V  blue!  It  keeps  its  deeper  indigo  blue 

■  color  and  good  looks  longer,  wash 

I  wash.  Make  today  a  special 

I  occasion.  Choose  "the  blues".. . 

I _  DRESS  BLUES  by  Lee. 

THE  LEE  COMPANY,  PO.  BOX  2940,  SHAWNEE  MISSION,  KANSAS  66201  (913)  384-4000 
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Arts 
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Chatter 


Inventors  Body  Jpchs 


Crime  Medics  Connies 

Ppftoiit  Bk)  Coping 

Spirit  Loolamt  Sttde 


Pick  up  your  week. 


PEOPLE'S  weekly  departmeni 
read  like  a  who's  who  of  what's 

happening.  You  don't  miss  a 

trick,  a  treat,  a  face,  a  place  A 
If  you  think  the  writing's  lively, 
wait  til  you  see  the  pictures. 

Pick  up  a  People  today. 
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HINT  11=12  FROM  RCA  VIDEODISCS 


beautiful  images  convey  the  efforts  of  the  man 
whose  otherworldly  guise  belied  his  political  ge¬ 
nius  for  rousing  Indian  masses  to  civil  disobedi¬ 
ence  against  British  rule  John  Gielgud  and  South 
African  playwright  Athol  Fugard  have  brief  but 
strong  moments  as  two  of  Gandhi's  colonial  oppo 
nents,  while  Rohini  Hattangadhi  is  moving  and 
tender  as  his  devoted  wife,  Kasturbai  Less  mem¬ 
orably,  Martin  Sheen  finds  himself  stuck  in  the 
cardboard  part  of  a  New  York  Times  correspon¬ 
dent,  Candice  Bergen  comes  across  as  a  bit  stiff 
in  the  role  of  Life  photographer  Margaret  Bourke- 
White.  and  Ian  (Chariots  of  Fire)  Charleson  turns 
his  eyes  heavenward  again  as  an  insipidly  pious 
priest  who  doesn’t  have  any  function  other  than  tc 
counterbalance  all  the  British  villains  on  the  land¬ 
scape.  Above  all,  Kingsley's  astonishing  perfor¬ 
mance,  capturing  both  Gandhi’s  divine  light  and 
his  irresistible  simplicity,  inspires  this  ambitious 
film.  (PG) 


Mmmm!  ioo%  natural  dairy  And  it*s  the  only  Irish 
cream  makes  O’Darby  luscious.  Cream  that  mixes  with  any 
neat  or  with  ice.  type  of  mixer.  Mmmm! 

O’DARBY.  THE  CREAM  OF  IRISH  CREAM  LIQUEURS. 
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Plump  up  the  pillows  on  the  sofa.  Forget 
about  the  office.  And  think  about  having  a  magical 
evening.  The  two  of  you.  Next  to  each  other.  Alone. 

With  the  magic  of  the  RCA 
VideoDisc  System,  you  can  get 
the  fire  burning  brighter  with 
Some  Like  It  Hot  Or  have  a  close 
encounter  of  the  best  kind  with 
Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind. 

In  fact,  RCA 
VideoDiscs  can 
keep  you  side  by 
side  on  the  love- 
seat  for  hours. 

Have  a  mini¬ 
honeymoon  with 

California  Suite.  Get  away  from  it 
all  with  The  African  Queen.  Make 
beautiful  music  together  with 
Neil  Diamond  in  The  Jazz  Singer. 

D  for  joy  over  a  ballet  like 
Giselle. 


^  _P%r 


RCA  VideoDiscs  have  over  250  fan¬ 
tastic  programs  you  can  bring  home  right 
now.  There  are  movies,  sports,  stereo 


Ban  Kingsley  handles  the  challenge  of  the  tl 
role  magnificently  in  Gandhi,  a  Britlsh-Indlan  b 
flick  of  the  philosopher-politician. 


.■* 


concerts,  the  arts— and  new  releases  every  month, 
so  you  can  build  your  own  personal  collection. 
Players  start  at  under  $300,  and  VideoDiscs  are 
as  low  as  $14.98.  The 
System  is  so  easy  to 
operate  you  can  do  it 
while  holding  hands— 
if  and  RCA  VideoDiscs 
II  play  over  and  over  on 

any  brand  of 


CED  videodisc  player 
and  on  any  TV  set.  But 
only  RCA  has  the 
variety  of  programs 
that'll  put  a  littie  more 
spice  in  your  life. 

Watch  Fiddler  on  the  7?oi9/  rather  than 
reruns  on  TV.  Have  Victory  at  Sea  instead  of 
doldrums  in  the  den.  Or  show  each  other 
Heaven  Can  Wait—dStec  the  kids  are  in  bed. 

See  your  nearest  RCA  dealer  now  and 
find  out  just  how  much  magic  you  can  bring 
home. 

And  how  much  it  can  bnng  to  your 
home  life. 


C4Ur:«.m4  ftTn: 
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VkleoDiscs 

Bring  the  Magic  Home 


HOW  TO  PUT  A  linif  EXTRA 
NIAOIC  IN  YOUR  MARRIAGE: 


1 


you  drop  it  off, 


you’re  in  no  hurry 
to  have  it  delivered. 


they  still  may  not 
go  where  you  want. 


Now  that  yotf  ve  seen  what  the 
Post  Office  doesn't  do  for  $9.35,  perhaps 
you'd  be  interested  in  what  Federal 
Express  does  do  for  $11.00, 

Federal  Express  will  come  to  your 
office,  pick  up  your  Overnight  Letter 


(up  to  10  pages),  schedule  delivery  by 
10:30  A.M.  the  next  business  day* 
deliver  it  to  its  destination  from  thou- 

commiMties  than  Express 
Mail  serves,  trace  it  any  time  of  the  day 
or  mght  in  seconds,  and,  finally,  send 


*  Monday  through  FYiday  h7thouaandgof«£rykce  >rea£asd«m|ma 
charge.  Area®  serv'tcl,  delivery  tiuiea,  and  HabOity  toTim 
Stales  Bttlal  Service 


Extremely  Urgent 


To: 


L.  KiXleffer 
BOS  Third  Avenue 
Hev  York,  BY  10022 


,1111,  ijpiimi 


you  free  proof  of  delivery. 

In  view  of  aU  this,  whom  would  you 
rather  trust  with  your  important  letter? 
Tkke  a  moment  and  think  about  it. 
Then  just  send  in  the  coupon  to 
the  right. 


Fura  free  IdtdfOvermpht  Letter seme-  uialeniii'^  m  i,. I 
OveniJghl  Letter  Ivit,  Fetleni]  Fxpres<i  t  v,i-r ,  ]  •(  i  H. , ^  t  >7 
I  Memphis.  TN;1S19-P 2411 

I  Name - - - __  _  i,,., 

'  Company  _ _ _ _ _ 

1  Aiidress 

I  <  -  , 

I  - -  - - - Slate  /.(, 

Phone  # _ _ 

'  Atrtmrit  #  (ifanj, 


FEDERAL  EXPRESS 
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Leamhowto 
make  up  your  eyes  ♦♦♦  free* 

JL  /  /  -  At/xirrict/xiringStKilios. 


Today,  Merle  Norman  will  show  you  how  to  have 
the  most  beautiful  eyes  in  the  world. 

Absolutely  free. 

Our  expert  Beauty  Advisors 
will  teach  you  how  to  coordi¬ 
nate  your  eye  colors  with 
today's  most  fashionable  new 
looks.  From  fun  to  dramatic.  For 
day  and  for  night. 

And  you  may  choose  from  the 
eye  color  collections  Merle  Norman 
is  famous  for,  trying 
on  every  product, 
every  color  before 
you  take  it  home. 

Our  no-nonsense 
way  to  buy.  Our  no- 
nonsense  way  to  have 
beautiful  eyes.  Do 
come  in  for  your  free 
eye  lesson,  today. 


©  Merle  Norman  Cosmetics,  Inc  1982 


me^  noRmnn 


The  Place  fiir  the  CuHhau  l^ace® 

For  the  Merle  Norman  Studio  nearest  you  call  (800)  421-2010. 

In  California  call  (800)  262-1734 

For  studios  in  C^ada  call  (800)  268-3020.  For  information  on  how  you  can  be 
3  Studio  Owner  in  the  U.S.,  Canada  or  overseas  write" 

Merle  Norman  Cosmetics,  Inc.,  (EMP045)  9130  Bellanca  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  C  A  90045 


THE  MAN  BEHIND 
TOUR  MONEY 


He  affects  your  interest  rates, 
your  employment  and  your  purse  strings. 

ABC  News  Economics  Editor  Dan  Cordtz.with  Correspondent  Mk  hat-l 
Connor,  examines  the  controversy  surrounding  the  Federal  Reserve,  its 
policy  and  its  Chairman,  Paul  Volcker-their  power  to  deterniine  your 
economic  destiny,  and  to  influence  worldwide  finanee 


<4 


THE  MONEY  MASTERS”  ABC  NEWS 


SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  12  ® 7:00/6:00PM 
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YOKO  AND  SEAN: 
STARTING  OVER 


John  Lennon’s  widow,  who  is  turning  50,  and  his  son,  7,  cope 
with  their  loss  and  grow  together  by  David  Sheff 


It  has  been  two  years  now,  but  John 
Lennon  is  still  very  much  present  in 
these  stately  rooms  on  the  seventh 
fioor  of  New  York's  Dakota  apartment 
house.  Sean  Lennon,  looking  startling¬ 
ly  like  his  late  father,  leads  a  visitor 
past  a  pair  of  real  Egyptian  mummy 
cases,  past  the  huge  closet  that  still 
contains  John’s  clothes,  down  hall¬ 
ways  lined  with  John's  gold  and  plati¬ 
num  records,  his  lithographs,  his  little 
presents  to  Yoko  and  pictures  of  John 
with  his  family. 

Sean  brings  out  a  collage  he  has 
made  with  cut-up  photographs  and  a 
photocopier.  It  shows  his7th-birthday 
party  last  Oct.  9  (also  John's  birthday). 
Floating  above  the  guests  Is  a  picture 
of  John.  Sean  has  pasted  large  pa¬ 
per  tears  streaming  from  John's  eyes. 
“He  wanted  to  be  at  my  birthday," 
Sean  says  evenly. 

His  mother,  Yoko  Ono,  is  still  at  the 
recording  studio,  finishing  It's  Alright, 
her  second  sofo  album  since  John’s 
death.  Sean  Is  disappointed  to  hear 
she  will  be  late  getting  home.  “I 
told  Mommy  she’s  been  working  too 
hard,"  he  says.  Between  8  and  9  it  is 
his  male  “nanny,”  Dane,  who  tucks 
Sean  into  bed. 

When  Yoko  arrives,  her  ever-present 
dark  glasses  fail  to  mask  her  exhaus¬ 
tion.  She  complains  about  the  sched¬ 
ule  she  has  maintained  for  months,  lit¬ 
erally  spending  sleepless  nights  per¬ 
fecting  the  album.  Then,  too,  she  has 
had  to  deal  with  relentless  public 
scrutiny,  a  numbing  series  of  lawsuits, 
threats  on  her  life  and  even  blackmail 
attempts  by  former  associates. 

Through  it  all,  Sean  and  Yoko  have 
had  many  things  to  learn  about  each 
other  too,  John,  as  a  self-professed 
househusband,  had  raised  Sean,  while 
Yoko  ran  the  family  empire.  But  now 
their  shared  grief  over  John’s  loss  has 
helped  engender  a  mother-and-chlld 
reunion. 

At  first  after  the  murder  it  was  Sean 
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1  a  lot  of  John  In  So«^’>  Yoko,  a.  thoy  drou  In  the  dMng  room.  “He’s  quick. 
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‘How  do  you  expect  me  to  deal  with 
something  like  that?’  But  the  other  side 
of  me  just  starts  to  deal  with  It." 

Yoko  admits  now  that  she  could  not 
face  seeing  Sean  in  the  first  few  weeks 
after  John's  death.  “I  felt  so  guilty  to¬ 
wards  Sean,  like,  ‘What  did  we  do  to 
him?'  Well,  we  didn’t  do  it,  but  some¬ 
how  we  had  brought  him  into  the  world 
hoping  that  he  would  have  a  happy  life 
And  then  this  terrible,  cruel  thing  hap¬ 
pens,  How  can  a  5-year-old  face  that?” 

Yoko  still  smarts  about  criticism  of 
her  decision  to  send  Sean  to  their 
home  in  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  soon  after 
the  death.  “Sean  asked  me  if  he  could 
go  to  Florida.  I  asked  him  why  he  want¬ 
ed  to  go,  and  he  said,  ’The  weather  is 
good  in  Florida,'  but  I  realized  it  was 
too  much  [for  him]  here. 

"Soon  after  John  was  killed,  I  started 
going  for  a  walk  in  Central  Park  every 
morning.  One  morning  I  thought,  This 
is  not  right.  I  should  take  a  walk  with 
Sean.'  So  1  said  to  him,  ‘You  want  to 
come  with  me?’  He  was  overjoyed.  But 
when  we  started  out,  he  lay  on  the 
floor  and  closed  his  eyes  and  wouldn't 
move,  he  was  so  choked  up.  1  said,  ‘It's 
not  like  going  for  a  walk  with  Daddy,  is 
It?’  He  shook  his  head.” 

Sean  finally  went  on  that  walk,  but 
every  landmark  evoked  a  bittersweet 
memory  of  his  frequent  walks  with 
John,  and  he  recounted  the  memories 
to  Yoko.  “Each  time  he  said  these 
things,  my  heart  was  breaking,”  she  re¬ 
calls,  "I  thought,  'No  more  walks  in 
Central  Park  with  Sean.’  I  couldn't 
stand  it.  But  Sean  is  a  remarkable 
child.  I  think  he  understands  very  well 
what  is  going  on." 

Yoko  is  unapologeti'c  about  her 
working-mother  relationship  with 
Sean.  “He  has  his  independent  life, 
and  I  have  my  work,  but  I  think  he  sort 
of  enjoys  it.  I  don’t  think  he  misses  the 
fact  that  his  mother  doesn't  make  his 
chicken  soup  and  say  'Drink  your  milk' 
all  the  time.  He  seems  to  like  me,’^ 

When  Yoko  finished  her  last  record,  i 
Sean  was  waiting  for  her  at  home  wftfUL 
a  gift.  The  card  with  it  read,  “Thank . 
for  making  beautiful  music."  “He 
sitting  there  waiting  for  me  to  open  iij,.^ 
and  he  was  so  excited,"  Yoko  re-  . 
calls.  “It  was  heart-shaped  jade.  It  wrfy 
so  sweet  It  was  something  John  wout# 
have  done/' 

Yoke's  relationship  with  John’s  be¬ 
reaved  fans  has  been  more  problemat- 

continued 
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witty  and  snappy.”  Yoko  Is  an  avid  Egyptologist  and  tho  chairs  are  part  of  hor  colloctlon. 


Who  comforted  Yoko,  saying,  “Don’t 
cry.  Mommy,  everything's  going  to  be 
all  right.’’  He  told  her  that  his  daddy 
was  In  heaven,  and  he  would  point  to  a 
crack  on  the  ceiling  and  say,  “That’s 
Daddy.  He's  watching  over  us." 

As  for  herself,  Yoko  recalls,  “When 
John  died,  I  was  so  shocked  that  I 
couldn’t  move.  There  is  nothing  of  you 
left.  I  could  barely  stand.  But  by  the 


time  I  came  back  from  the  hospital, 
there  was  someone  asking,  'What  do 
you  want  to  do  with  his  body?’  "  Her 
voice  cracks  with  emotion  and  she 
reaches  for  a  sip  of  apple  juice  and  a 
cigarette.  “Then  people  told  me  about 
all  the  suicides  out  there  [because  of 
grief  over  John’s  murder]  and  they 
asked  me,  'What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?’  One  side  of  me  was  saying. 


fsvorilo  gamo  thoBo  days,  Pac-Man. 


charge  concorning  a  song  (torn  tho 
same  album,)  Soan  lost  two  close  adult 
friends  recently  when  an  omployoo 
Was  charged  witli  stnollng  (rum  (ho 
family,  and  tho  otnployon’n  mint, 
Sean’s  nanny,  look  n  turnpoi  /iiy  lonvu 
Of  absence. 

Sean  Iscloso  to  hir.  tjuilfnlhui ,  I  Mon 
John,  who  Rhowni!i  him  wllh  puistmls, 
8Uch  as  tho  small  i  m  log  i  ni  .‘ioan 
drives  around  tliu  uoimh  y  uHtiitu  un 
Weekends.  Ho  r,ny;j  his  favniKt!  I  liun 


John  song  is  Empty  Garden  (Hey.  Hay 
Johnny).  Elton's  tribute  to  Lennon. 

Yoko  rarely  sees  the  surviving  Bea¬ 
tles  "When  John  and  I  were  in  New 
York,  we  sav/  them  once  in  a  long 
while."  she  says,  "When  he  and  I  were 
together  v/e  talked  about  them  and 
they  were  in  our  thoughts,  and  it's  the 
same  now  " 

Sean  does  well  as  a  second  grader 
at  a  Manhattan  private  school,  despite 
occasional  l-have-a-daddy-and-you- 
don't  taunts  by  classmates.  And  he 
sometimes  exhibits  a  surprising  matu¬ 
rity:  "Mommy,  please  don’t  go  out 
without  a  bodyguard,"  he  reminded 
Yoko  recently.  "If  you  die,  I’m  going  to 
be  an  orphan."  Still,  sometimes  at 
night,  Yoko  says,  she  hears  her  son 
crying  in  bed,  "I  want  my  daddy,  I  want 
my  daddy  here." 

To  Yoko,  John’s  presence  is  still  so 
palpable  that  there  is  no  place  in  her 
life  for  another  man.  "I’m  okay  being 
by  myself.  I  sort  of  enjoyed  the  solitude 
in  1973  and  1974  when  we  were  sepa¬ 
rated.  It  was  a  rest  from  the  whirlpool 
of  being  Mrs.  John  Lennon.  When  we  fi¬ 
nally  got  back  together,  it  was  not  out 
of  desperation  and  loneliness:  it  was 
out  of  love."  She  adds,  "It  would  be 
very  difficult  for  anybody  to  try  and 
have  a  normal  relationship  with  me 
now,  because  this  is  not  a  normal  situ¬ 
ation.  It  would  be  nearly  impossible." 

Yoko's  music  and  her  involvement  in 
running  the  various  Lennon-Ono  enter¬ 
prises,  with  an  estimated  value  of  $150 
million,  occupy  virtually  all  her  time. 

She  has  postponed  writing  her  much- 
talked-about  autobiography:  “I’m  not 
ready  for  it.  I’ll  do  it  eventually,  to  set 
the  record  straight.”  She  says  a  num¬ 
ber  of  former  associates  have  contact¬ 
ed  her,  asking  to  be  paid  not  to  talk  to 
the  tabloids  and  other  publications.  "I 
am  not  going  to  comply  with  any  black¬ 
mail,"  she  says.  "We  never  hid  any¬ 
thing  In  our  lives." 

She  pursues  a  detailed  Interest  in 
her  records,  down  to  such  fine  points 
as  using  numerology  tables  to  decide 
the  number  of  seconds  between 
tracks.  Her  now  LP  is  much  happier 
and  more  melodic  than  her  past  proj¬ 
ects  and  has  won  over  some  critics. 

The  first  single  release  from  the  album. 
My  Man,  Is  getting  extensive  radio 
play.  The  song  is,  of  course,  about 
John:  "My  man  Is  the  best  in  the  world, 
he's  got  tho  sun  In  his  heart  and  the 
moon  In  his  soul." 

Yoko  Is  also  completing  plans  for 
Sti  .'iwherry  Fields,  the  memorial  Inter- 
nntlunal  garden  In  Central  Park,  set  to 


be  dedicated 'levi  ;prinn. 
recently  visited  by  Julian  oni-' ' 
year-old  son  by  his  fir-^r  /d 
Julian  had  at  one  pomi  reoort~>,i;'-  -r, 
Cused  Yoko  ot  forcing  nim  'o  n 
$100  a  week  She  says  When  le  or- 
those  things  it  hurt  me  terMbiy  Ter 
told  him  I  understood  d  i  can  Tiak>i 
mistakes — and  i  II  be  50— he’s  iijownn 
some  at  18 “  ( 7oko  has  increased  hp* 
amount  of  money  that  Julian  'ecen-e? 
from  John's  estate,  supplementing  iis 
stipends  from  a  trust  fund  and  " sm 
John  and  Cynthia  Lennori’s  divo''.;e 
agreement ) 

Julian  never  realty  knew  John  \(  n,:;- 
ful  of  that.  Yoko  says  now  that  she 
wants  to  spend  more  lime  with  Sea^ 
"Sean  was  always  visiting  the  studio 
and  he  was  thrilled  I  was  making  the 
record,  but  I  haven’t  had  much  chance 
to  just  relax  with  him."  she  says  "Now 
for  the  first  time  after  John's  death,  i 
feel  that  I  want  to  relax  with  Sean  I 
went  through  so  much  guilt  I  once 
even  asked  him.  ’Sean,  is  it  all  right?' 
And  he  said,  'Is  what  all  right?'  And  I 
said,  ‘I’m  talking  about  life  ’  It  was  very 
awkward  for  me,  but  he  immediately 
caught  on  and  said,  ‘Well,  I’m  glad  I 
was  born  I'm  glad  I'm  alive  '  " 

Yoko  smiles  at  the  memories  She 
will  be  50  years  old  in  February  ‘When 
I  was  18."  she  muses.  "I  had  this  image 
of  a  50-year-old  as  very  mature, 
someone  who  knows  all  about  life.  But 
here  I  am  turning  50,  and  it’s  like  start¬ 
ing  all  over.  I’m  supposed  to  be  old  and 
wise,  but  I’m  less  sure  of  life  than  ever 
before.  I  thought  I  would  learn  by  now, 
but  things  keep  hurting  me,  knocking 
me  down.  I  think  to  myself.  ‘You  mean, 
it  doesn't  get  easier?’  ’’ 

Some  friends  have  suggested  that 
she  might  relieve  some  of  the  day-to- 
day  problems  of  pressure  and  security 
by  leaving  New  York,  or  at  least  the  Da¬ 
kota,  so  she  wouldn’t  have  to  paaa  the 
spot  where  her  husband 
every  time  she  Jeeves  ore 
home.  Rare  lathe  day 
not  at  least  oneLefthoe 
kota  gates.  And  QA 
startled  to  heerjUil 
singing 

year  Yoko  tent 
Every  Deo.  &  bjti||i 
stranger  crow^^ 
rooted  here, 
where  John  a 
for  ourselves^: 
like  still  being 
a  lot  of  things  fpi 
gether  that  are 
can't  walks 
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DICK  SWANSVH 


SENATORS  ARE  BLUSHING 
OVER  THE  $  1 37  MILLION  BILL  FOR  A  LAVISH 
NEW  PALACE  ON  THE  POTOMAC 


**The  tajqiayvrs  got  thoir  momy’s  worth,”  btslits  architoct  WHto  (In  front  of  Ms  croatlon). 


In  their  lame  duck  session  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  U.S.  Senate  are  supposed 
to  be  discussing  the  federal  budget. 

But  the  most  ticklish  topic  of  debate 
will  probably  never  be  raised  on  the 
Senate  floor.  This  month  the  Senate’s 
palatial  new  Philip  A.  Hart  Office 
Building  opens  for  occupancy.  And,  in 
a  startling  reversal  of  form,  many 
members  of  the  upper  house  are  fight¬ 
ing  to  stay  out  of  offices  that  are 
newer,  bigger  and  conspicuously  more 
luxurious  than  anything  they  have 
known  before. 

Ten  years  in  construction,  at  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  $137.7  million,  the  nine- 
story  Hart  Building  has  16-foot-high 
ceilings,  a  cavernous  sky-lit  atrium,  a 
three-inch-thick  marble  facade  and 
solid  brass  elevator  doors.  So  splendid 
were  the  original  plans  that  many  Sen¬ 
ators  worried  that  Hart  was  too  fan¬ 
cy — a  "Taj  Mahal  on  the  Potomac," 
Sen.  John  Chafee  (Rep,,  R.l.)  called  it. 

As  of  late  November  only  14  Sena¬ 
tors  had  volunteered  to  move  Into  the 


50-sulte,  1.1  million-square-foot  edi¬ 
fice.  So  Senate  leaders  will  soon  begin 
ordering  junior  Senators  to  fill  the  re¬ 
maining  offices  in  Hart.  But  Capitol  Ar¬ 
chitect  George  M.  White,  62,  professes 
unconcern  at  the  response  to  his  cre¬ 
ation.  “If  you  took  criticism  personally 
in  this  job.”  he  shrugs,  “you’d  end  up  in 
a  hospital  inside  of  six  weeks.” 

In  the  beginning,  the  Hart  was  hardly 
controversial.  It  carries  the  name  of 
one  of  the  Senate’s  own,  Michigan's 
esteemed  late  Sen.  Philip  A.  Hart,  who 
died  In  December  1976.  Everybody 
agrees  that  the  Senate  needs  new 
space.  Since  its  last  expansion  into  the 
Dirksen  Building  In  1958,  the  Senate’s 
staff  has  ballooned  from  2,500  to  7,000 
workers.  Many  legislative  aides  have 
been  working  five  to  a  room,  squeezed 
between  the  water  cooler  and  the 
word  processor.  After  Hart  opens,  the 
offices  in  the  Senate’s  two  other  build¬ 
ings  will  be  expanded  as  well. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  Hart  was 
ready  for  a  formal  tour  last  September, 


it  looked  like  the  most  embarrassing 
case  of  Capitol  Hill  grandeur  since  the 
House  of  Representatives  threw  up  the 
equally  sumptuous  $87.7  million  Ray¬ 
burn  Building  in  1965.  Wisconsin  Sen. 
William  Proxmire  called  the  Hart  "a  ri¬ 
diculous  waste  of  money.”  Chafee 
called  it  “a  gold-plated  showcase 
crammed  with  luxurious  amenities  no¬ 
body  needs."  Only  George  White,  it 
seems,  has  actually  taken  the  Hart  to 
heart.  “It’s  not  a  cheap  building  that 
will  start  to  crumble  in  20  years,”  he 
says,  “It’s  a  quality  building.” 

One  amenity  the  building  lacked, 
Senators  grumbled,  was  “escape 
routes.”  Politicians  prefer  private  exits 
to  teakwood  paneling.  Back  doors  are 
necessary  to  avoid  irate  constituents, 
dogged  reporters  and  wheedling  lob¬ 
byists.  White — who  has  degrees  in  en¬ 
gineering  (MIT),  business  (Harvard)  and 
law  (Case  Western  Reserve)  but  no  po¬ 
litical  experience — neglected  to  pencil 
any  getaway  hatches  into  the  blue¬ 
prints.  Although  White’s  plans  were  ap* 
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proved  by  the  Senate  in  1 974.  the  deci¬ 
sion  provided  ammunition  for  Senators 
Inclined  to  attack  the  Hart.  “I  don’t 
know  who  designed  it,  but  they  had 
their  head  in  the  sand,”  grumbled  Sen. 
James  McClure  (Rep,,  Idaho).  "Every 
one  of  us  goes  out  the  back  way  at 
times." 

The  Hart  project  lost  most  of  Its 
friends  as  its  costs  kept  escalating.  At 
first,  in  1972,  White  estimated  that  the 
building  would  cost  a  mere  $47.9  mil¬ 
lion.  But  in  1973  the  estimate  went  to 
$68.8  miliion,  then  to  $85.1  million,  then 
$122.6  million.  Finally,  in  1978,  perhaps 
remembering  Philip  Hart's  reputation 
as  the  austere  "Conscience  of  the 
Senate,”  the  solons  passed  a  bill  to 
limit  the  cost  to  $137  million.  In  the  pro¬ 
cess,  the  Senators  denied  themselves 
$9.5  million  worth  of  new  office  furnish¬ 
ings,  a  $736,400  gym,  a  $1 ,1 82,000 
hearing  room,  a  $600,000  private  roof¬ 
top  restaurant  and  $1 .5  million  in  teak 
paneling — little  touches  that.  Proxmire 
charged,  “would  make  a  Persian 
prince  green  with  envy.” 

Through  it  all,  George  White  soldiers 
on  with  the  unflappability  of  a  civil  ser¬ 
vant.  (Appointed  by  President  Nixon  in 
1971,  he  is  the  first  professional  archi¬ 
tect  to  hold  the  post  in  more  than  100 
years;  salaried  by  the  Senate,  he  earns 
$59,500.)  White  has  scored  a  few  con¬ 
verts — Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker 
and  Minority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  un¬ 
ashamedly  plan  to  move  into  his  plea¬ 
sure  dome — who  more  than  offset  the 
refusal  of  the  likes  of  Jesse  Helms  and 
John  Warner.  David  Olan  Meeker  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
considers  the  price  tag  in  line  and  con¬ 
tends,  “I  think  George  White  has  built  a 
building  for  Congress  that  will  serve 
them  well.”  Sooner  or  later  after  the 
building  Is  dedicated  in  January, 
the  Senate  will  likely  appropriate  the 
money  for  the  movable  walls  and  mod¬ 
ular  furniture  that  will  finish  off  the 
building,  and  White  is  prepared  to  wait, 
"My  position  is  that  this  building  is  not 
for  today’s  Senators,"  he  says.  "We’re 
building  so  that  the  people  of  this  na¬ 
tion  can  have  a  decent  structure  in 
which  their  government  can  conduct 
Its  business  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
come.  It’s  a  monument  to  democracy  ” 
After  surviving  war,  civil  insurrection 
and  economic  tumult  for  two  centu¬ 
ries,  the  Senate  may  now  have  to  sur¬ 
vive  Its  own  monument. 

MICHAEL  J.  WEISS 

Tho  Hart’s  24  Plexiglas  skylights  echo  the 
*toine  of  the  U.S.  Capitol,  whore  the  now 
•<Rflce  has  sparked  a  squabble. 


MUGGING  VICTIM  EMILY  KENNEDY 
WRESTLES  WITH  PURSE  SNATCHERS 
AND  THEN  WITH  HER  CONSCIENCE 


It  was  the  night  before  Thanksgiving, 
and  Emily  Kennedy,  25,  was  walking 
Hogan,  her  Gordon  setter,  down  New 
York's  Fifth  Avenue.  Suddenly  three 
teenagers  stepped  out  of  the  shadows. 
“Hey,  lady,  how’s  It  going?”  taunted 
one.  Before  she  could  reply,  he 
snatched  her  purse — which  contained 
$120 — and  ran.  Kennedy,  who  Is  a  dally 
jogger,  sprinted  off  in  hot  pursuit.  Four 
blocks  away,  on  92nd  Street,  she 
caught  one  of  the  kids  and  grabbed 
him.  A  cab  driver  and  four  passersby 
seized  the  other  youths — ail  of  them 
under  the  age  of  15 — ^and  held  them 
until  police  arrived.  Kennedy  re¬ 
covered  her  purse  and  her  money,  and 
within  a  few  days  she  was  philosophi¬ 
cal  about  the  incident.  “I  consider  my¬ 
self  lucky  that  they  were  apprehended 
so  quickly  and  that  my  wallet  was  re¬ 
covered,"  she  said.  "I  was  reassured 
and  glad  that  people  helped  out." 

Minor  street  crimes  are  unfortunate¬ 
ly  common  in  Manhattan,  and  New 


Yorkers  generally  greet  such  stories 
with  a  sympathetic  yawn.  But  this 
crime  kicked  up  a  storm  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  Emily  Kennedy  is  the  wife 
of  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Jr.,  28,  the  son  of 
the  assassinated  Senator.  Second, 
she  told  police  at  the  scene  of  the 
crime  that  she  would  not  press 
charges  against  the  youths.  To  the 
city’s  tabloids,  the  incident  smacked  of 
knee-jerk  liberalism  and  the  coddling 
of  criminals.  “Emily  Kennedy  Lets 
Muggers  off  the  Hook,"  screamed  the 
Post  headline;  “3  Mugged  a  Kennedy 
. . .  and  Went  Free,”  blared  the  Daily 
News. 

Unfortunately,  in  newspaper  wars 
truth  can  sometimes  be  the  first  casu¬ 
alty.  Kennedy,  who  is  a  Legal  Aid  law¬ 
yer  in  Brooklyn,  had  only  initially  de¬ 
clined  to  press  charges.  But  then  she 
discussed  the  incident  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  happens  to  be  an  assistant 
district  attorney  in  Manhattan  and  the 
victim  of  three  mugging  attempts.  Two 


hours  later  she  informed  the  police 
that  she  had  changed  her  mind.  "Emily 
asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  the  best 
thing  to  do,"  recalls  Kennedy.  "We 
talked  about  it,  and  we  agreed  on  it, 
and  she  called  and  said  she  was  going 
to  press  charges." 

Like  the  vast  majority  of  New  York’s 
Legal  Aid  lawyers,  Emily  is  now  on 
strike.  But  the  $21 ,000-a-year  defense 
attorney  denies  that  her  change  of 
heart  means  that  she  is  turning  prose¬ 
cutorial.  “My  first  thought  was,  they’re 
just  kids,  and  they're  probably  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  their  parents  are 
probably  friends  of  ours,”  she  said. 
"But  then  I  thought,  it’s  probably  best 
to  make  them  realize  that  they  can’t 
just  do  this  and  get  away  with  it.  t  have 
pretty  much  faith  in  the  system.  I  don't 
want  to  scare  the  wits  out  of  them,  I 
just  want  them  to  learn  a  lesson."  The 
three  youths  have  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  Juvenile  delinquency  and 
grand  larceny.  ALAN  CARTER 


Far  from  Naw  York’s  mean  streets,  Robert  and  Emily  Kennedy  rode  horses  In  Virginia  before  theb  April  wedding. 
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Walking  In  Now  York,  Emily  admits;  *i  still  fool  a  littio  bit  funny  going  out  after  dark 


WHETHER  THEY  ARE  BISHOPS  OR  PAWNS, 
FEDERAL  PROSECUTOR  ALLAN  RYAN 
CHECKMATES  EX-NAZIS  IN  THE  U.S. 


The  Justice  Departments  Ryan  (amid  SS  artifacts)  says,  “Nazis  debase  the  value  of  American  citizenship.*’ 


In  West  Palm  Beach,  Fia.,  the  court¬ 
room  darkened  and  the  broad  face  of 
Josef-Waclaw  Jabtonskf,  then  55,  ap¬ 
peared  on  three  video  screens.  In  a 
voice  cracking  under  the  pain  of  gro¬ 
tesque  memories,  Jabionski  recaiied  a 
scene  from  the  Nazi  occupation  of  the 
Ukraine  in  1943.  . ,  I  saw  Koziy  hold¬ 

ing  this  girl  by  her  hand  and  the  girl  was 
crying  and  she  was  pleading,  saying 
that  she  wanted  to  go  to  her  mother. 
Then  Koziy  took  out  a  pistol  and  shot 
the  girl. ..." 

Until  the  U.S.  government  tracked 
him  down  40  years  later,  Ukrainian  im¬ 
migrant  Bohdan  Koziy,  59,  was  pros¬ 
pering  in  America  as  the  owner  of  a 
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Florida  motel.  But  Allan  A.  Ryan  Jr.  and 
his  staff  at  the  Justice  Department’s 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  discov¬ 
ered  witnesses  who  exposed  Koziy’s 
dark  history  with  the  Nazi-run  Ukraini¬ 
an  police.  Ryan's  researchers  found 
Jabionski,  now  a  construction  manag¬ 
er  in  Bydgoszcz,  Poland,  and  taped  his 
testimony  in  a  Warsaw  courthouse.  On 
March  29,  after  the  tape  was  played  In 
West  Palm  Beach,  Koziy  was  stripped 
of  his  American  citizenship  (a  decision 
he  is  now  appealing)  and  Ryan  was 
pleased.  “We  are  saying,  at  long  last, 
that  these  people  should  not  be  here," 
Ryan  says.  “For  these  murderers 
to  sneak  into  the  U.S.,  lie  low  and 
live  ordinary  lives  is  repulsive.  When- 

Photographs  by  Stanley  Tretick 


ever  citizenship  Is  revoked  in  these 
cases,  the  value  and  honor  of  U.S. 
citizenship  is,  in  some  small  degree, 
elevated." 

For  the  past  three  years  Allan  Ryan 
has  fought  to  elevate  the  value  of  that 
citizenship.  This  month  he  will  face 
some  of  his  most  difficult  tests.  Be¬ 
sides  opposing  the  Koziy  appeal,  he 
will  soon  argue  In  Florida  for  the  denat¬ 
uralization  of  Kazys  Palciauskas,  an 
ex-mayor  of  Kaunas,  Lithuania,  who  is 
accused  of  herding  the  city's  Jews  into 
a  ghetto.  Soon  after,  he  will  present  a 
case  in  Chicago  against  Hans  Lipschis, 
accused  of  being  a  functionary  at  the 
Auschwitz  and  Birkenau  death  camps. 
Not  surprisingly,  Ryan’s  crusade,  which 


Their  pasts  return  to  haunt  them 


Rumanian  Orthodox  Archbishop  Valerian  Trffa  agreed  to  accept  deportation.  Ho 
has  yet  to  find  a  country  that  will  accept  hbn. 


»  T. 


Feodor  Fedorenkoj  shown  above  In  a 
1 949  visa  photograph,  was  denatura¬ 
lized  in  March  1981. 


Photographed  In  1949,  Bohdan  Koziy 
had  woriced  for  tho  Nazis.  Ho  is  appeal¬ 
ing  a  donaturalizatlon  ordor. 


has  exposed  and  denaturalized  nine 
Nazi  '^cir  criminals,  has  earned  him  en¬ 
mity  m  certain  circles.  He  receives 
some  20  hate  letters  a  month,  One 
came  bearing  a  copy  of  a  neo-Nazi 
newspaper  that  denounced  "the  rene¬ 
gade  Ryan"  for  using  "Communist  se¬ 
cret  police  terror  tactics."  (Ryan  is  un- 
Intimidated  by  the  threats,  but 
prudfcntly  does  not  give  out  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  new  home  he  shares  with 
wife  Nancy,  33,  and  their  children,  Eliz¬ 
abeth.  2,  and  Andrew,  9  months.)  Of 
course,  the  37-year-old  lawyer  has 
also  been  enthusiastically  praised  for 
his  laoorious  investigations  of  crimes 
committed  before  he  was  born.  Famed 
Nazi  hunter  Simon  Wiesenthal  terms 
him  "a  man  of  justice.”  Former  Con¬ 
gresswoman  Elizabeth  Holtzman.  who 
once  criticized  the  federal  government 
for  its  lack  of  zeal  in  chasing  fugitive 
Nazis,  agrees.  “He  has  helped  to  undo 
a  blask  chapter  tn  this  country’s  histo¬ 
ry,"  she  says,  “and  I  think  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.” 

Ryan  ignores  the  attacks  and  rejects 
many  of  the  accolades.  “Don’t  call  me 
a  Nazi  hunter,"  he  says.  "I  am  a  feder¬ 
al  prosecutor  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  We  investigate  what 
happened  and  bring  cases  against 
people  who  broke  the  law.  It’s  not 
glamui  ous." 

It  can,  in  fact,  be  quite  tedious. 

Ryan  s  pursuit  of  war  criminals  in¬ 
volves  little  high  adventure  and  lots  of 
digging  through  yellowing  Nazi  records 
in  muiiy  archives.  Although  the  OSI 
someurnes  works  on  tips  from  inform¬ 
ers,  most  of  the  cases  begin  when 
Ryan  s  staff  of  50  investigators  and 
lawyeis  matches  a  name  from  German 
lists  or  SS  men  and  concentration 
camp  guards  with  American  immigra¬ 
tion  records.  After  determining  that  a 
suspeoi  still  lives  in  the  U.S.,  Ryan's  re- 
searL.;  lers  dig  for  information  in  Ger¬ 
man  mifitary  records  and  American 
9ove(  nment  documents,  affidavits  of 
Holocaust  survivors  and  communiques 
from  government  Nazi  hunters  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Warsaw  or  Prague.  Slowly,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  guilt  or  innocence  emerges  (of 
the  581  suspects  investigated,  348 
have  L  cen  cleared).  Then  the  OSI  in¬ 
vestigators  interview  witnesses  in  the 


United  States.  Israel,  South  America. 
Australia  and  Eastern  Europe.  "It's  te¬ 
dious,  but  it’s  the  stuff  you  have  to  do." 
Ryan  says.  "When  you  find  the  piece  of 
paper  that  makes  your  case,  that’s  the 
payoff." 

In  one  case,  which  has  not  yet  come 
to  trial,  the  incriminating  paper  is  an  in¬ 
dividual’s  signed  request  for  more  bul¬ 
lets  "because  I  used  the  last  six  to  kill 
Jews  "  Ryan  savors  that  grisly  docu¬ 
ment.  "Beautiful,”  he  growls,  "Nail  that 
sucker  on  that  evidence  ”  Equally  con¬ 
sistent  with  Ryan’s  vision  of  a  just 
America  is  his  willingness  to  drop  a 
case  with  slim  evidence.  On  the  phone 
to  Wiesenthal  he  is  overheard  saying. 
■‘Yes,  Simon,  she’s  a  thoroughly  repug¬ 
nant  woman,  but  we  can't  show 
Unlike  most  professional  Nazi  hunt¬ 


ers,  Ryan  is  not  Jewish  Bor  n  a  Catho 
lie,  he  came  to  this  cause  almost  by 
accident.  After  growing  up  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Mass  .  he  majored  m  guyptn- 
ment  at  Dartmouth  and  ear ne-i  j  o  r.v 
degree  at  the  University  ol  Minnf-;-..oT  i 
In  1970  he  won  the  coveted  po^d  i  «! 
clerk  to  U  S.  Supremo  r  ouit  iu' ti  e 
Byron  White  That  wa,-.  .wth-iui  luC'  . 
tion.  the  formative  e^' P'Ooen.'  i  -.a  '  > 
legal  career  he  say.  n  wa  :  ii  ..  t 
springboard  for  Ryan  .  r dp;  )  > '  <■  on. 
the  ranks  of  ‘vVashingnju  ,upf  ti.:i‘.vvs  r 
After  a  stmt  at  tho  turn  ui  vViiri.jin  , 
Connolly  and  C  afif  ino,  hem  i  tr. 
the  Office  of  the  OijIi.  n,i  Go'iet  ji 
which  argutrs  Ihi-  '  loy  *  n'rn.’nl  s  «.  -c  r-  •, 

before  the  'sorremf, . .  R  ,  in  .v  .o 

seven  of  his  eigni  ..jop*' au'  e  -  cit  i.  ,> 
the  high  cour'“  -a,  v.-  'i  .i  , 


At  his  suburban  ViPQinIa  homa^  Ryan  plays  with  daughtar  Cllsabatbi  2. 


Appeals  trial  that  began  his  career  as 
a  prosecutor  of  Na2ls. 

That  was  The  United  States  v.  Fe¬ 
dorenko.  Feodor  Fedorenko  was  a 
Ukrainian  immigrant  accused  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
of  having  committed  atrocities  at  the 
Treblinka  death  camp.  A  Florida  dis¬ 
trict  court  judge  ruled  in  Fedorenko's 
favor.  Reviewing  the  1 978  case  for  the 
Solicitor  General.  Ryan  became  in¬ 
censed.  "1  knew  zero  about  Nazi  war 
cnmtnals  at  the  time,  "  he  recalls,  “but 
this  was  a  terrible  injustice.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  Simply  had  to  go  ir\,  whether 
we  were  going  to  win  or  not.'  Under 
Ryan’s  command,  the  government  did 
win  an  appeal  by  arguing  that  Fedoren¬ 
ko's  citizenship  was  obtained  through 
perjury  ,  when  he  lied  about  his  wartime 
occupation,  and  was  therefore  invaiid. 
That  line  of  reasoning  was  later  upheld 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and  now  setves 
as  the  basis  of  most  of  Ryan’s  cases 
against  alleged  war  criminals.  Fedor¬ 
enko  is  now  living  in  Philadelphia,  coF 
lecting  Social  Security  and  awaiting  a 
deportation  decision , 

Ryan's  victory  m  the  Fedorer^o 
case  led  to  his  January  1 980apffOJhJ- 


meht  to  the  Office  of  Special  Investiga¬ 
tions,  tor  which  Congress  had  set 
aside  funds  In  1978  and  which  now  op¬ 
erates  on  a  $2.5  mililon  annual  budget. 
His  appointment  was  a  controversial 
one.  Ryan  replaced  an  experienced 
Jewish  official,  and  there  was  doubt 
that  a  Boston  Irishman  would  bring  suf¬ 
ficient  passion  to  the  job.  He  soon  si¬ 
lenced  the  skeptics.  In  early  1980  Ryan 
was  part  of  a  team  that  traveled  to 
Moscow  and  convinced  the  Soviet 
government  to  allow  OSI  prosecutors 
to  videotape  the  testimony  of  Russian 
survivors  of  the  Nazi  era.  “A  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple  were  holding  their  breath  to  see 
what  would  happen  in  Moscow,"  Ryan 
recalls.  “We  would  have  been  very 
hard-pressed  to  win  without  Soviet 
testimony.” 

Aided  by  the  dramatic  videotapes, 
the  OSl  has  won  1 1  victories  in  cases 
against  Nazi  collaborators.  The 
most  important  of  Ryan’s  targets  was 
Michigan-based  Archbishop  Valerian 
Trita,  head  of  t.he  Rumanian  Grthodox 
Episcopate  m  America.  The  OSl 
charged  that  Archtishop  Trifa  haa  be¬ 
longed  to  a  Rumanian  fascist  group 
called  the  ircn  Guard  and  had  incited 


anti-Semitic  rioting  that  killed  300  In 
Bucharest  in  1941.  Last  October,  al¬ 
ready  denaturalized,  Trifa  agreed  to 
accept  deportation  and  is  expected  to 
leave  the  country  within  a  year. 

“You  look  at  these  cases  and  see 
what  these  people  did  and  there  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  satisfaction  in 
prosecuting  them,"  Ryan  says. 
“Whether  we  denaturalize  or  deport 
five  or  15  Nazi  criminals  may  not 
change  history,  but  it  demonstrates 
that  the  United  States  is  unwilling  to 
tolerate  these  people  in  our  midst.'’ 

Within  five  years.  Ryan  estimates, 
the  OSl  wiil  complete  its  work  and  dis¬ 
solve.  At  that  point  he  will  return  to  pr- 
vate  iaw  practice  .Meanwhile  hiS  skill 
and  integrity  as  a  prosecutor  have 
earned  him  paeans  from  his  peers.  He 
proudly  recalls  a  speech  last  Match  p. 
Gideon  Hausner.  the  Israeli  who  prose¬ 
cuted  Adcif  EichiTianr.  in  Jerusaierti  2' 
years  ago.  "Curing  his  speech. 
Hausner  referred  to  iTie  and  he  said. 
■Ryan  ;s  .n  the  great  tradition  of  seek¬ 
ers  of  American  justice.’  I  don  t  vhir.K 
anyPooy  has  ever  saio  anything  abOi_‘ 
me  that  has  pleased  me  rr.cre,  " 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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JOINED  AT  BIRTH  AND  SURGICALLY 
SEPARATED,  THE  HANSEN  TWINS 
ARE  SMALL  MIRACLES 


Ir 


Undor  protective 
bonnets,  Elisa  and 
Lisa  get  parental 
lifts  near  their 
home  In  Clinton, 
Utah.  In  tho  back¬ 
ground,  the  Wa¬ 
satch  Mountains. 
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T he  unthinkable  had  happened,  and 
both  Patricia  and  David  Hansen  still 
choke  up  when  they  talk  about  it.  The 
date  was  Oct.  18, 1977.  The  place;  the 
McKay-Dee  Hospital  in  Ogden.  Utah. 
Pat  gave  birth  by  cesarean  section  to 
twin  daughters.  They  were  Siamese 
twins,  joined  at  the  top  of  their  heads. 

“I  was  still  in  the  delivery  room,"  Pat 
recalls,  "and  I  had  a  feeling  that  I  had 
Qiven  birth  to  something  awful,  some¬ 
thing  freakish,"  Her  husband  was  no 
jless  stunned.  "Why  me?"  Dave  asked 

Iphotographs  by  Barry  Staver 


himself  in  anguish.  "What  did  I  do  to 
cause  it?”  But  within  minutes  he  pulled 
himself  together  "Those  were  my  little 
babies.  The  doctors  said  they  might 
not  make  it,  so  I  went  m  to  see  Pat,  We 
talked  and  cried  for  a  good  half  hour  " 
At  first  Pat  was  uncertain  whether 
she  even  wanted  to  see  her  newborns 
But  Dave,  on  his  own.  decided  to  bring 
the  kids  to  her  room  "I'm  so  glad  he 
did,"  she  says  now.  "I  saw  two  sweet 
little  children  that  were  mine  Things 
changed  around  for  me.  ' 
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One  of  the  twins  was  called  Elisa,  a 
name  Dave  first  heard  v/hen  he  toured 
Denmark  as  a  Mormon  missionary.  Her 
sister  became  Lisa — because  it 
rhymed  A  team  of  specialists,  then 
headed  by  Dr  Stephen  Minton  of  the 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center  m 
Salt  Lake  City  evaluaied  the  twins' 
condition  known  as  craniopagus  They 
found  that  F  lisa  and  I  isa  shared  cei 
tain  veins  through  whic  h  fl'eir  blood 
flowed  back  and  lodh  The  prospect 
of  either  -or  boin — surviving  an  oper- 

t  rjrfrjuK  I  > 


At  work  In  class  on  an  art  project,  Lisa,  unlike  her  sister,  wears  eyeglasses  because 
some  of  her  optic  nerves  had  to  be  severed  during  surgery. 


Elisa,  as  the  older  and  wiser  at  5,  counsels  her  baby  sister,  Shaylyn,  3,  on  the  proper 
care  and  distribution  of  the  family  toys. 


ation  to  separate  was  not  good. 

Nonetheless,  by  the  following  Febru¬ 
ary  the  Hansens  and  their  doctors  had 
come  to  the  hard  decision  that  surgical 
separation  vyas  the  only  acceptable  al¬ 
ternative  to  lives  of  severe  deformity. 

In  and  out  of  the  hospital  for  19 
months,  the  sisters  underwent  four 
delicate  preparatory  operations.  And 
then,  on  May  30. 1 979,  Elisa  and  Lisa 
were  successfully  separated  after  levii 
hours  in  surgery. 

Pat  Hansen,  meanwhile,  had  gotten 
pregnant  again.  In  fact,  only  three 
weeks  before  the  landmark  operation 
she  gave  birth  to  a  healthy  third  daugh¬ 
ter,  Shaylyn.  Now,  suddenly,  the  Han¬ 
sens  had  three  helpless  infants  at 
home  at  once.  Elisa  and  Lisa  cried 
continually  at  night  because  they  sim¬ 
ply  weren't  used  to  being  apart.  After 
their  cribs  were  placed  closer  togeth¬ 
er,  the  crying  stopped. 

Drawing  on  their  Mormon  faith  for 
strength,  the  parents  have  reorganized 
their  lives  around  the  children.  “Dave’s 
not  afraid  to  help  out,”  says  Pat,  “If  I'm 
out  in  the  afternoon,  he’ll  have  the  ta¬ 
ble  set  and  dinner  ready.  He's  sensi¬ 
tive.  If  I  have  had  a  rough  day,  he 
can  sense  It.  Sometimes  he’ll  send 
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me  flowers  to  build  up  my  spirits." 

That  devotion  has  paid  off,  for  the 
children  as  well  as  the  parents.  Today, 
at  5,  the  twins  have  distinct  personal¬ 
ities;  Elisa  is  extraverted,  Lisa  more 
pensive  (with  Shaylyn  somewhere  in 
between).  Elisa  suffers  a  weakness  in 
her  right  arm  and  side;  Lisa  suffers 
similar  problems  on  her  left  side.  Re¬ 
cently  Lisa  also  lost  the  mobility  of  her 
legs,  for  which  she  is  receiving  medical 
treatment.  As  the  one  with  more  physi¬ 
cal  problems,  she  is  In  a  special  educa¬ 
tion  class  at  an  elementary  school  not 


far  away,  in  Layton,  while  Elisa  can 
go  to  the  neighborhood  elementary 
school  In  nearby  Clearfield.  Both  also 
attend  weekly  physical  therapy  ses¬ 
sions  in  Ogden. 

Dave,  28,  now  heads  his  own  dairy 
and  ice  cream  distributorship,  and  Pat, 
25,  teaches  a  preschool  class  for 
Shaylyn  and  other  neighborhood  kids. 
They  have  no  time  for  self-pity.  "We 
think  alike,"  says  Dave,  nodding  to¬ 
ward  Pat.  "Our  problems  are  nothing 
compared  to  what  others  have." 

FRANK  W.  MARTIN 


Her  Amile  doll  in  bend,  Elisa  mixes  easily 
with  her  traveling  companions  on  her 
school  bus  rides. 


Unrivaled  attention  :o  detail  goes  into  the  making  of  the  case  on  the  left.  For 
instance,  its  outside  is  sewn  with  c.xtra  stitches  to  the  inch  for  extra  strength.  And 
Its  handle  is  handcrafted,  then  secured  with  two  strong,  solid  brass  bolts. 


I  he  same  is  true  of  the  case  on  the  right 

The  frame  of  the  case  on  the  left  is  made  of  prime  Wisconsin  bassw'ood  reinforced 
with  beechwood  dowels  and  vulcanized  fiber.  This  makes  it  unusually  flexible  so 
It  can  take  a  beating  and  then  bounce  back. 


So  is  the  frame  of  the  case  on  the  right. 
The  case  on  the  left  is  guaranteed  for  18  months. 


So  is  the  case  on  the  right. 

The  case  on  the  left  has  2‘4K  gold-placed  locks  that  won't  tarnish  and  they  open 
with  a  touch. 


So  docs  the  case  on  the  right. 

But  the  case  on  the  left  is  made  ot  a  leather  as  tough  as  it  is  rare,  our  exclusive  indus¬ 
trial  belting  leather.  Complete  w  ith  the  scars  and  markings  that  make  it  so  distinctive. 


Which,  then,  is  the  real  Hartmann.^ 


W'hilc  the  case  on  the  right  is  made  of 
a  durable  vinyl  of  the  highest  qiialits’. 


Thev  both  are. 


dont  cut  comers. 
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My  Panasonic  microwave  lets  me  beat  Henri 
at  his  own  game.  It  def  rosts.Turns  my  food. 
Tells  me  when  it’s  done.  All  automatically.” 


Henn  s  goose  is  cooked  Even  a  great  French  chef 
can  t  compete  with  a  genius  Sike  me  and  my  Panasonic 
Genius  microwave  oven,  The  Panasonic  Genius  has 
both  an  Auto  Sensor  Control  and  a  Cock*  A-Pcuno  ^ 
Turntable  All  Henn  has  is  an  ordinary'  microwave  oven 
FTior  Henri! 

With  just  one  setting,  the  Genius  Auto  Ser.scr 
cefrosts.  cooks  and  keeps  toed  Aamn  aulem 
Henn  has  to  reset  his  oven  tor  each  step.  VVha!  a 
aaste  o1  time! 

ArxJ  whether  1  m  cooking  ■  Reoaie  Ro-asl  '  or 
Chicken  a  la  Jackson. '  the  Auto  Sensor  m.ikes  sure 
!  comes  out  perfectly 

And  I  don't  have  to  use  a  te.T.pe-raturG  probe 


Bui  Henn  has  to  insert  a  prdoe  and  then  make  some 
compicated  catculatrons.  Too  bad,  Henri! 

V^^hat  really  stacks  the  odds  against  Henri  is  how 
evenly  my  Genius  cooks  food.  Its  Cook-A-Round 
Turntable  ccnslantly  rotates  the  food  while  it  cooks. 
Horn  has  to  rotate  the  food  by  hand  And  he  has  to 
hana^e  hot  foods 

Really,  anyone  can  beat  Henn  at  his  own  game. 


All  it  lakes  IS  a  genius  like  me  and  my  Genius 
microwave  oven  from  Panasonic 


jusl  slightly  ahead  of  our  time 
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Guddling  with  a 
toothy  frland 
from  Cr»»p9hoWf 
Romoro  aosoftSi 
'*Whon  tlmaa  ara 
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aoama  wotum 
toayrrthoUc 
horrora/’ 


CRfilpsHOilf  DIRECTOR  QEOROE  ROMERO 
IS  PROUD  THAT  HE  MADE  PITTSBUROH 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  LIVINO  DEAD 
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Romero  and  colJaborator  &t«ph«n  King 
get  their  teeth  into  worli  but  not  each  oth 
er.  ^‘He  raef»ecte  the  word,”  says  King. 


ten  movie  (Jack's  Wife)  In  her  parents' 
home  near  Pittsburgh.  Six  years  later 
pomero  cast  Christine  in  Martin,  a 
vampire  movie.  Having  divorced  his 
advertising  executive  wife  of  seven 
years  In  1978.  Romero  wed  Christine 
two  years  later.  “He’s  a  gentle  man," 
she  says. 

Dorn  In  the  Bronx,  the  only  child  of  a 
Cuban  commercial  artist,  Romero  v/as 
an  early  horror  film  buff,  especially 
fond  of  The  Thing.  Attending  his  neigh¬ 
borhood  Catholic  high  school,  he  made 
short  films  tor  tun  but  enrolled  in  1957 
at  Carnegie  Tech  as  a  painting  and  de¬ 
sign  major.  Two  years  later  he  dropped 
out  of  school  to  form  Latent  Image, 

Inc.,  which  made  TV  commercials  for 
the  likes  of  Alcoa  and  Heinz.  In  1967, 
with  a  stake  of  $6,000  provided  by 
friends.  Romero  bought  some  film  and 
rented  a  farm  in  Evans  City,  Pa.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  Night  of  the  Living  Dead  and 
horror  history. 

Today  George  and  Chrlfetine  live  in  a 
two-bedroom  condo  in  the  middle- 
class  Shadysid©  section  of  Pittsburgh, 
with  a  library  crammed  with  tomes 
such  as  A  History  of  Torture  and  The 
Terror  Trap.  They  hope  Creepshow's 
success  will  help  them  get  a  vacation 
home  in  the  Caribbean.  And  children? 
Possibly.  George  has  a  son,  Cam,  1 0. 
by  his  first  marriage. 

Creepshow's  success  hasn't 
changed  Romero's  anti-Hollywood 
stance,  “i  don’t  see  anything  good 
coming  out  of  there,"  he  says,  pomung 
an  accusing  finger  at  Steven  Spiel¬ 
berg’s  E.  T.  with  its  benign  view  of 
aliens.  Romero  sees  "post-E.T  Amei  i- 
ca"  as  bad  news  for  horroi.  "Peopie 
now  want  to  go  back  to  see  Dtsney- 
type  films,"  he  groans. 

Though  Romero  says  he's  ga-me 
work  outside  the  genre,  he  s  nor 
to  give  up  the  golden  goose  bump. 

He’ll  soon  direct  The  Stand,  also  b. 
King,  a  fast  friend  Since  1973.  Ssncc 
The  Sfandturns  America  .nto  a 
graveyard,  the  director  is  once  -^5.- 
ready  to  trot  out  h>3  bag  O'  tc-’  o 
tricks.  Never  mind  that  he's  Jo  ■.= 
before,  “it’s  how  you  era*'  :ao-:  ■  . 

says,  Jn  a  troubied  wo'-d  o  . 
genuine  horror  an  escace.  ^  . 

place  to  b 


on  TV's  At  the  Movies.  But  with  Creep- 
show  grossing  more  than  $17  million  to 
date,  Romero’s  not  kicking. 

What  manner  of  man  does  this  sort 
of  thing  for  a  living?  "People  expect  to 
find  me  In  my  cape  baying  at  the 
moon,"  says  Romero,  42.  in  fact,  the 
bearded  6'4''  director,  who  is  found 
most  days  In  a  modest  office  overlook¬ 
ing  Pittsburgh’s  murky  Monongahela 
River,  looks  more  like  a  teddy  bear. 

The  New  York-born  Romero  has  no 
use  for  Hollywood.  He  moved  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  as  a  college  student  in  1957  and 
makes  all  his  films  in  the  area,  using  lo¬ 
cals  and  friends  as  well  as  professional 
actors.  "I  like  it,”  he  says.  "Most  of  my 
closest  associates  live  here,  and  they 
are  as  talented  as  anyone  in  Holly¬ 
wood— in  some  cases  more  talented. 
I’m  not  doing  perfect  work,  hut  I'm  do¬ 
ing  a  lot  for  the  dollars  involved." 

Most  Romero  films,  including  1973's 
The  Crazies  and  I979’s  Dawn  of  the 
Dead,  were  done  on  a  shoesti  ing. 

Night  of  the  Living  Dead  cost  only 
$1 14,000  and  has  earned — though  not 
for  Romero— about  $50  million.  Burned 
by  a  distribution  snafu  on  that  movie, 
he  has  collected  only  about  $70,000, 
Romero’s  not  vindictive.  "I  buiit  a  ca- 
1  eer  on  the  film."  he  reasons  Creep- 
shew,  costing  $3  million  and  boasting  a 
name  cast  including  E  G.  MaishaSi  and 
Adrienne  Barbeau,  repfesents  hts  first 
'oray'^le  big  budgets. 

Amcrg  Romero's  neTceiy  ai  crew 
s  Cnnshne  -o?ie3l.  55,  ars  actress  ne 
wet  n  1970  v,,'uie  fiiminc  a  ioria-foraat- 


e  scared  is  a  me 
ne  says,  "where  il‘s  mce  ; 

CAB 


Wittt  U'liicdl  to  'iaunt  at  th*  sight 

oA  blood.  Mow  rm  orourtd  It  thotinMy 
psaminQ  K  04«t  of  buckoim.** 


We  mtng:  The  SufQeoi)  St 
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They  tried.  And  tried.  In  fact  they're  still  out  there 
trying.  But  the^'  just  can't  design  a  tennis  ractjuet 
that  plays  as  well  as  a  Prince,  Because  at  Prince  we 
have  a  patent  on  our  rac c| uet  design . 

That's  why  nobody  can  make  a  tennis  rac(|iiet 
like  ours  without  our  permission. 

So  don’t  let  those  different  shapes  in  ractjuels 
confuse  you.  The  reason  Prince  was  able  to  gel  a 
aatenl  was  because  w’e  proved  that  we  had  made  a 
jclter  tennis  racquet.  And  the  design  of  that  racijuet 
belongs  to  only  one  manufacturer:  Prince. 

Prince  Makes  You  Ploy  Better. 

e  didn’t  want  to  make  a  bigger  sized  tennis  racquet 
six  Years  ago.  We  wanted  to  make  the  right  sized 
racquet.  And  we  did.  \\  ithout  making  the  racquet 

itself  any  longer  or  heavier. 

By  slightly  widening 
and  also  lengthening  the 
face  of  the  racquet,  we  dis¬ 
covered  we  had  increased 
the  size  of  the  sweet  spot 
thn.*e  and  one  half  times  over 
conventional  racc|uels-  That 
meant  the  area  of  the  rac- 
([uets  face  that  gives  you 
solid,  controlled  hit^  w  as  now  three  and  a  half  limes 
larger.  Soft,  dink\  shuts  on  other  racquels  turned 
into  strong,  firm  hits  on  a  Prinee. 

E\<mi  those  new.  strangely  sha|ied  rae<jU(*tH 
weren  t  able  to  <  omc  up  with  a  sweet  7?pot  as  big. 


Is  Your  Tennis  Racc|uet 
Holding  You  Back? 

94^  of  the  people  who  have  sw  itched  to  a  Prince 
say  it  has  improved  their  game.  And  it’s  improved  it 
an  aveia^f  of  359f.  That’s  at  even  level  of  play. 
Look,  for  instance,  what  it  did  for  four  touring 
professionals. 

Pam  Shriver  who  was  ranked  24th  in  the 
world  before  switching  to  a  Prince  is  now'  ranked 
5th  and  has  won  the  W  imbledon  Doubles  Champi¬ 
onship  two  years  in  a  row.  Gene  Maver  went  from 
148lh  to  6th.  Kathv  Rinaldi  went  from  181st  to  14lh. 
And  Vincent  Van  Patten  leapt  from  385lh  to  Slst. 

In  fact.  Prince  has  more  pla\ers  in  the  top  50 
rankings,  among  both  men  aiict^vonien.  than  an\ 
other  tennis  rac(|uel. 


A  Lot  Less  Twist 
For  A  Lot  More  Control. 

Tla^  Princf'  di’.-^ign  also  en^ated  a  lenni>  racquel  that 
didn  I  Iwisl  a*?  much  wlum  it  came  mio  contact  w  ilh 
the  Liall.  By  widfoiing  the  lace  ol  thi*  racquet,  mid 
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THANKS  TO  THEIR  HOT  NEW 
MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM, 

U.S.  BUSINESS  IS  HEEDING 
THE  CALL  OF  THE  MINUTE  MEN 


IN  THEIR 


OWN 


20 


Kenneth  Blanchard  is  the  organized  manager  as  Spencer  Johnson  spoofs  one  of  their  methods,  the  “One  Minute  Reprimand.” 


Last  September  a  tiny  book  with  a  hef¬ 
ty  ($15)  price,  The  One  Minute  Manag¬ 
er,  was  pubiished  by  Wiiliam  Morrow  & 
Co.,  tnc.  with  ifttle  fanfare  or  hype. 
Within  four  weeks  it  made  the  best- 
seiier  iist.  There  ft  remains,  certified  by 
executives  ail  over  the  country  as  a 
new  scripture  for  managers.  The  tract, 
which  at  96  pages  hardly  qualifies  as  a 
book,  describes  how  to  manage  a  busi¬ 
ness  (or  a  family)  by  using  three  simple 
rules  in  dealing  with  employees  (or 
family  members).  The  authors,  Spen¬ 
cer  Johnson,  4A^rid  Kenneth  Blan¬ 
chard,  43,  are  ti^ly  educated:  John- 

Photographs  by  Raeanne  Rubenstein 


son  earned  his  M.D.  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  Blan¬ 
chard  his  Ph.D.  in  administration  and 
management  at  Cornell.  They  met  at  a 
party  in  1980  and  hit  it  off  immediately. 
"We  were  on  the  same  wavelength  and 
sat  down  to  write  a  book,  "says  Blan¬ 
chard.  (Johnson  is  divorced  with  two 
children:  Blanchard,  married,  has  two 
teenagers.)  "When  we  found  that  man¬ 
agers  were  selling  Xeroxed  copies  of 
our  early  drafts  for  $10  a  copy,  we 
knew  we  had  a  winner.  "Paul  Corkery 
interviewed  them  for  PEOPLE  at  Blan¬ 
chard’s  home  in  La  Jolla,  Calif. 


Can  you  really  get  good  results  in  one 
minute? 

Blanchard’ You  certainly  can  The 
One  Minute  Manager  teaches  pt-opie 
powerful  skills  that  make  then,  fnel 
good  about  what  they  re  doing 

What  are  the  skills  ? 

Johnson  They  are  One  Minute '  j*  <.3) 
Setting. “  "One  Minuie  Piruomg  .  and 
■‘One  Minute  Reprimands  C^ut  lOe  i  i . 
based  on  sound  medical  and  nianaye 
ment  research  about  people  he 
have  We’ve  put  it  m  casi  la.  leaq'- 
the  skills  can  be  used  mrrn  diarety 

'/rjiir.i' 'f  s 


At  a  publisher’s  office,  Johnson  and  Blanchard  show  how  physical  contact  Is  essential  to  “One  Minute  Praising.” 


How  does  it  work? 

B:  One  Minute  Goal  Setting  starts 
the  process  of  good  management. 
Without  clear  goals,  people  don’t  know 
how  well  they’re  doing.  And  yet,  In 
most  organizations  when  you  ask  what 
the  goals  are,  you  get  two  different  an¬ 
swers.  Subordinates  have  one  answer, 
the  boss  has  another.  So  One  Minute 
Goal  Setting  says  that  the  manager 
writes  the  goals  for  a  task  on  a  single 
sheet  of  paper — less  than  250  words — 
and  writes  them  In  such  a  way  that  he 
and  his  people  can  read  and  reread 
them  in  one  minute. 

What  about  One  Minute  Praising? 

B:  That  Is  the  key  to  Increasing  good 
performance.  The  idea  behind  One 
Minute  Praising  is  to  “catch  people  do¬ 
ing  something  right.” 

J:  One  of  the  great  destroyers  of  mo¬ 
rale  and  productivity  In  the  office  and 
harmony  and  good  behavior  at  home  is 
the  fact  that  the  boss  or  the  parent 
speaks  to  the  employee  or  the  child 
only  when  he  catches  the  employee  or 
the  child  doing  something  wrong.  If  you 
can  catch  your  people  doing  some¬ 
thing  well,  it  increases  productivity. 

Aftd  One  Minute  Reprimands? 

B:  While  managers  need  to  empha¬ 
size  the  positive  more,  they  also  need 
to  find  a  way  to  correct  poor  perfor¬ 
mance  without  encouraging  even 
more  lousy  performance.  The  One 


Minute  Reprimand  disciplines  the  be¬ 
havior  but  supports  the  employee.  The 
result  Is  that  the  people  who  are  being 
reprimanded  concentrate  on  what  they 
did  wrong  and  not  how  they  were  treat¬ 
ed — because  they  were  treated  well 
during  the  reprimand  and  weren’t  be¬ 
ing  zapped  or  yelled  at.  And  of  course 
the  reprimand  took  only  one  minute. 

This  all  sounds  pretty  simple.  Isn^ttt 
something  we  alt  understand? 

J:  Yes,  it  is.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  set 
up  our  organizations  and  homes  in 
such  a  way  that  people  aren't  encour¬ 
aged  to  do  well — ^and  they  don't.  For 
example,  most  bosses  never  tell  peo¬ 
ple  when  they're  doing  well.  And  most 
parents  don't  tell  their  kids  when 
they're  doing  well.  They  just  leave 
them  alone  until  they  do  badly  and 
then  zap  them.  Ask  the  average  work¬ 
er  the  last  time  he  got  a  pat  on  the 
back  for  doing  a  job,  and  he'll  tell  you 
he  can’t  remember.  Furthermore,  he'll 
also  tell  you  that  he  builds  up  resent¬ 
ment  about  that.  Ask  a  school  kid  what 
happens  when  he  brings  home  a  report 
card.  Does  his  parent  congratulate 
him  on  the  good  grades?  Not  usually. 
The  parent  concentrates  on  the  bad 
grades.  We  find  that  people  fee!  yery 
badly  managed.  By  reprimanding 
promptly — as  soon  as  you  observe  the 
misbehavior — ^you  can  avoid  “gunny- 
sacking”  the  person  whose  behavior 
you're  trying  to  correct.  ''Gunnysack¬ 
ing"  emotions  is  something  that  ruins 
many  adult  relationships.  We  all  know 


the  scenario — "You  don’t  do  this  right. 
You  don’t  do  that  right.  And  another 
thing  you  don’t  do  right  is . . .” 

Does  a  good  manager  tell  his  workers 
that  he  Is  going  to  praise  them? 

J:  If  you  don’t  let  them  know  In  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  that  they’ll  be  told  when 
they  are  doing  well,  and  you  suddenly 
praise  them,  they'll  think  you’re  awfully 
weird  and  start  worrying  about  you.  It 
shouldn’t  be  that  way,  but  most  work¬ 
ers — and  children  and  spouses — are 
so  used  to  having  their  behavior  com¬ 
mented  on  only  when  it’s  poor  that  If 
you  suddenly  praise  them,  they'll  start 
to  get  suspicious  and  won't  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  goals.  So  you’ve  got  to  be 
upfront.  Let  them  know  you’re  going  to 
catch  them  doing  something  right,  then 
praise  them  immediately.  Tell  them 
exactly.  Praise  what  they  did  right — be 
specific.  Tell  them  how  good  you  feel 
about  what  they  did  right,  and  how  It 
helps  the  organization  and  the  other 
people  who  work  there.  Then  stop  for  a 
moment  of  silence  to  let  them  “feel” 
how  good  you  feel.  Then  shake  hands 
or  pat  them  on  the  back  in  a  way  that 
makes  It  clear  that  you  support  their 
success  in  the  organization.  The  same 
notion  applies  in  the  family.  Let  family 
members  know  that  you’re  going  to  set 
goals,  praise  and  reprimand  promptly. 
You'll  see  a  real  improvement.  I  know  It 
sounds  a  little  strange  to  speak  of  us¬ 
ing  management  techniques  In  the 
home,  but  It  certainly  does  work,  and  it 
makes  life  quite  pleasant.  □ 


If  you  tried  herb  teas 
and  were  disappointed 
in  the  taste,  you  didn’t 
try  Bigelow  HerbTeas. 

We  have  tasted  some  pretty  in¬ 
sipid  herb  teas  that  our  competitors 
paclc  in  colorful,  promising 
packages.  And  they're  enough 
to  turn  anybody  off.  But  herb 


teas  can  be  so  utterly  delicious,  you’ve 
got  to  taste  them  to  believe  them  The 
Bigelow  Family  has  concentrated 
entirely  on  blending  superbly  delicious 
teas  for  over  35  years.  And  we  seal  each 
herb  tea  bag  in  its  own  foil 
wrapper  so  you  can  enjoy 
fresh,  fragrant,  caffeine  free 
herb  tea  at  its  very  best  Which, 
I  promise  you,  is  very,  very  good  - 
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Bigelow  Tea.  Box  793.  Dept  EH,  Norwalk.  Conn.  06856 

Enclosed  is  SI  00  Please  send  2  tea  bags  each  of  your  6 
most  popular  herb  teas  p/us  a  25^  Off  retail  coupon 
Limit  one  offer  per  family 
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Thfe  Christmas  fiU ,  ^  , 

someone  life  with  People* 


You'll  Get 


They'll  Get 

•  Glad  tidings  and  the  inside  story  on  the  fast-paced 
people  who  make  and  break  headlines. 

a  Bold^  brilliant  live-action  photography. 

•  Exciting^  insightful  journalism. 

a  Entertaining,  informative  features  like  Couples, 
Chatter,  Coping,  Jocks,  Adventure,  Lookout,  Star 
Tracks,  In  the  Money ...  To  the  Top . . .  and  more. 

•  Sharp,  fast-reading  reviews  of  Movies,  TV,  Books 
and  Records  in  the  weekly  Picks  &  Pans  section. 

•  1  \fear  (52  weekly  issues)  of  PEOPLE  delivered  right 
to  their  door. 

•  52  constant  reminders  of  you. 


•  The  easiest  Christmas  shopping  there  is  —  right  in  the 
comfort  of  your  own  home. 

•  Great  Savings!  Give  1  gift  and  you  pay  just  $41 . 

That's  37%  off  the  cover  price. 

•  Even  Better  Savings!  Give  2  or  more  gifts  and  you 
pay  just  $36  for  each.  That's  45%  off  the  cover  price. 

•  Holiday  Credit.  If  you  like,  we  will  bill  you  after  the 
New  Year,  in  3  easy  monthly  installments,  (At  no 
extra  charge.) 

•  An  Attractive  Gift  Announcement  Card  to  sign  and  send. 

•  The  joy  of  knowing  that  this  Christmas  you  tilled 
someone's  life  with  PEOPLE. 


While  you're  at  it,  why  not  give  vourse/f  a  vear  of  PEOPLE  too . . .  at  the  low,  low  gift  subscription  rate! 

Just  fill  out  the  order  card  in  this  issue  of  PEOPLE.  Or,  if  you  live  in  the  U  .5. ,  call  this  toll-free  number 
—seven  days  a  week,  including  Sundays— 1-800-621-8200.  (In  Illinois  call,  1-800-972-8302.) 


FIVE  DAYS  THAT  SHOOK  THE  FLESH: 

A  WEIGHTY  REPORTER  GETS  HIS  JUST  DESSI 
AT  CALIFORNIA’S  SONOMA  MISSION  INN 

by  Jesse  Bimbaum 
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ous  health  spa  where  celebrities  and 
other  moneyed  people,  most  of  them 
women  in  varying  states  of  bodily 
decline,  could  pay  $300  a  day  to  get 
primped,  pampered,  slimmed  down 
ond  smartened  up  in  the  ways  of  nutri- 
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spa  to  buy  bags  of  candy.  They  were 
gorging  chocolates  in  secret  and,  to 
destroy  the  evidence,  were  flushing 
the  candy  wrappers  down  the  loo  Day 
by  day,  despite  the  strenuous  physical 
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*  me  |oy  ot  knowing  that  this  Christmas  you  filled 
someone's  life  with  PEOPLE. 


FIVE  DAYS  THAT  SHOOK  THE  FLESH: 

A  WEIGHTY  REPORTER  GETS  HIS  JUST  DESSERTS 
AT  CALIFORNIA’S  SONOMA  MISSION  INN 

by  Jesse  Bimbaum 


Gary  CMad  shows  how  Hula-Hooping  onhancos  spinal  flexibility,  but  the  author  finds  It’s  easier  said  than  spun. 


The  management  of  the  Sonoma  Mis¬ 
sion  Inn  was  not  amused.  Here  was  this 
Glassy  spread,  only  a  few  years  old, 
pink  as  sunrise,  nestled  in  lovely  wine 
country  at  Boyes  Hot  Springs  In  North¬ 
ern  California.  Its  chief  attraction, 
apart  from  a  gifted  chef,  was  a  glamor¬ 
ous  health  spa  where  celebrities  and 
other  moneyed  people,  most  of  them 
women  in  varying  states  of  bodily 
decline,  could  pay  $300  a  day  to  get 
primped,  pampered,  slimmed  down 
and  smartened  up  in  the  ways  of  nutri¬ 


tion  and  physical  fitness.  Terrific  So 
how  come  the  toilets  were  getting 
stopped  up? 

The  problem,  though  hard  to  plumb, 
was  easy  to  fathom.  Some  of  the  wom¬ 
en  on  weight-loss  diets  were  climbing 
the  walls.  After  a  few  800-calorie  days, 
in  fact,  they  were  sneaking  out  of  the 
spa  to  buy  bags  of  candy.  They  were 
gorging  chocolates  in  secret  and.  to 
destroy  the  evidence,  were  flushtng 
the  candy  wrappers  down  the  loo.  Day 
by  day,  despite  the  strenuous  physical 


activity  and  low-calone  meals  to  which 
they  were  subjected  they  were  gam¬ 
ing  weight,  and  they  cfeman  Jed  that 
the  staff  do  something  about  it  Short 
of  locking  the  culprits  in  their  rooms 
there  was  nothing  to  be  dune  e*Lepi 
call  the  plumber 

To  be  sure,  most  of  the  <  in-tits  wt-M 
sign  up  at  the  Sonoma  spa  or  e  ni  ir 
cheaters  After  all  S  t  500  tor  a  tiv^ 
day  program  of  heavy  exercise  body 
polishing  and  sensible  eating  is  sfeiHiir., 
business  Vou  didn  i  ..aicri  Olivia  do 
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dropped  a  total  of  25  pounds.  "The 
whole  experience  was  remarkable," 
she  reported  later.  "1  certainly  feel  a 
lot  better  than  I  did.  I  would  go  back 
just  to  keep  myself  in  shape.  In  fact,  I 
can’t  wait." 

As  de  Havllland  discovered,  the  pro¬ 
gram  at  Sonoma  is  rigorous,  but  fun  is 
permitted,  assuming  you  are  wiiiing 
to  surrender  yourself  to  the  staff, 
which  wili  keep  you  so  busy  that  you 
won't  have  the  strength  to  unwrap  a 
Hershey  bar,  let  alone  chew  it.  Consid¬ 
er  the  diary  of  one  elderly,  hard-smok¬ 
ing,  overweight  man: 

Sunday:  Normally  the  spa  caters  to 
women  (30  at  a  time),  but  on  occasion 
it  runs  a  Men’s  Week,  Now,  in  an  ex¬ 
periment,  Eva  Jensch  has  booked 
three  couples  and  four  singles  (three 
men  and  a  woman).  One  by  one,  we  are 
weighed  and  measured.  Those  who 
have  chosen  the  weight-loss  diet  gath¬ 
er  in  a  private  dining  room.  We  are  not 
having  a  dinner  dinner;  ours  is  a  ridicu¬ 
lous  362  calories.  There  are  two 
stuffed  mushroom  caps,  each  about 
the  sire  of  a  quarter — hardly  big 
enough  to  keep  the  rain  off  a  blade  of 
grass.  That’s  followed  by  a  little  spin¬ 
ach  salad  with  hot  mustard  dressing, 
the  hint  of  a  fresh  vegetable,  and  two 
pieces  of  grilled  chicken  so  small  that 
even  a  chicken  wouldn’t  miss  them.  All 
of  this  ts  washed  down  with  a  papaya 
frapp6  and  concludes  with  a  fruit  sal¬ 
ad.  Later  we  are  allowed  a  cup  of  blacl- 
coffee  and  go  to  bed.  Hungry. 

Monday:  Wake-^up  call  at  5;45  a.m. 
The  groggy  troops  assemble  for  cof¬ 
fee,  then  climb  Into  a  vanfor  a  six-and* 
a-half-mile  drive  to  Jack  London  His¬ 
torical  State  Park.  It  has  been  raining 
all  night  and  Is  raining  still.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  the  fitness  staff  leads  the  group 
on  a  hike  Into  the  park.  In  the  cold  pre¬ 
dawn,  we  slog  away  for  a  mile  or  so, 
slipping,  sliding  and  grumbling  in  mud 
and  darkness,  following  the  leader's 
flashlight  into  the  beyond.  Ohvia  de  Ha¬ 
vllland  did  this?  She  got  all  wet  and  ex¬ 
hausted  and  muddy^  A  star? 

On  the  hike  back  to  the  van,  vje  are 
told  that  this  is  "Cleansing  Day."  VJe 
will  be  fed  liquids,  to  the  tune  of  500 
calories.  Some  tune.  Breakfast, 
orange-strawberry  juice,  (vlidmorning 
pick-me-up:  almond-pineapple  blend 
Lunch:  gazpacho  and  a  third  of  an 
ounce  of  sliced  almonds  and  sunf  lov/e 
seeds.  Midafternoon  snack:  grapefrui 
lemonade.  Dinner:  blueberry-neciann* 
smoothie  and  another  third  of  an 


Havllland  snorting  chocolate  or  slip¬ 
ping  Into  the  public  bar  at  the  Inn 
to  nibble  peanuts  or  pig  out  on  a  bowl 
of  guacamole  and  chips.  No  Olivia 
went  in  there  to  trim  off  fat.  She  signed 


up  for  one  week  and  liked  It  so  much 
she  stayed  for  three.  She  wrote  spa  di¬ 
rector  Eva  Jensch  to  say  that  after 
continuing  her  new  regimen  In  Beverly 
Hills  and  then  at  home  In  Paris,. she  had 


Staffers  amf  gueste  brave  the  eoM  California  momhig  for  a  spfritoci  gamo  of  volloyball 
In  the  spa’s  heated  pool.  The  score;  staff  ,21 ;  guests,  eNhaustod. 
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ounce  of  seeds  and  nuts  We  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  take  "dinner"  In  our  rooms, 
since  it  is  absurd  for  a  bunch  of  grown 
people  to  sit  around  in  a  dining  room 
munching  a  thimbleful  of  seeds  and 
pretending  they’re  eating.  Better  to  do 
It  in  the  privacy  of  your  chamber. 

Throughout  much  of  this  day  we  lose 
weight  in  other  ways.  After  breakfast 
the  group  meets  in  the  gym  with  one  of 
the  fitness  team,  a  cheerful,  utterly 
trim  young  lot  with  fine  limbs,  no  hips 
and  a  dismaying  abundance  of  energy. 
As  soothing  music  pipes  through  a 
speaker,  we  groan  through  30  minutes 
of  stretching  exercises,  followed  by  45 
minutes  of  aerobics.  Now  the  ioud- 
speaker  rattles  with  rock  music  at  tem¬ 
po  markings  of  presto  con  puffo.  We 
jump,  dance,  leap,  stretch,  jog  in  a  cir¬ 
cle.  Next,  45  minutes  of  slimnastics, 
described  as  "body  contouring  and 
isolation  exercise  for  cosmetic  im¬ 
provement  and  muscle  endurance."  In 
other  words,  more  calisthenics.  Now 
we  are  truly  wiped  out  and  are  escort¬ 
ed  to  a  tank  called  the  Hydro  Tub.  Each 
of  us  in  turn  is  immersed  in  water  heat¬ 
ed  to  body  temperature,  and  an  atten¬ 
dant  turns  on  valves  that  shoot  power¬ 
ful  jets  of  water  from  spouts  beneath 
us  and  along  the  sides.  Then,  with  a 
hose,  he  paints  our  musculature  with  a 
high-powered  jet  of  water.  It  feels 
good,  and  I  am  ready  for  the  masseur, 
whose  fingers,  like  steel  bullets,  target 
every  aching  muscle.  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  thin. 

After  the  so-called  lunch,  volleyball 
in  the  pool,  rain  or  shine,  followed  by  a 
facial,  administered  by  a  young  woman 
with  soft  hands  and  dollops  of 
creams — face  creams,  neck  creams, 
eye  creams,  hand  creams.  They  all 
seem  to  be  made  out  of  apricots. 

Before  day  is  done,  there  is  time  for 
a  few  sets  of  tennis  or  a  workout  on 
gymnastic  equipment  and  a  class  m 
stress  management.  To  manage 
stress,  you  lie  down  in  the  gym,  now 
dimly  lighted  and  purring  with  soft  mu¬ 
sic.  The  gentle  voice  of  an  instructor 
tells  you  to  concentrate  on  breathing 
through  various  parts  of  your  body 
Think  of  your  neck,  and  make  it 
breathe.  Think  of  your  thigh,  ankle, 
eyes,  and  make  them  breathe.  Hello, 
neckl  Hi,  thigh!  It's  all  very  California, 
but  it  can  put  you  into  a  surprisingly  re¬ 
laxed  state.  Some  people  doze  off 

Time  next  for  a  dip  in  the  pool,  or 
more  tennis,  or  a  hair  trim,  or  simply  a 
stroll  through  the  quiet  con  idors  of  the 
spa.  I  eye  the  scales  but  dare  not  yet 
test  my  weight.  At  the  end  of  that  fust 


full  day,  I  nurse  a  glass  of  sesame  milk 
and  nibble  one  by  one  the  seeds  and 
nuts. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday: 

The  days  roll  together  with  slight  varia¬ 
tions,  after  the  obligatory  predawn 
hike,  the  warm-up  and  exercise.  There 
are  the  whirlpool,  the  sauna,  the  steam 
room,  the  manicure  and  the  pedicure, 


the  herbal  wrap — they  mummy  you  in 
hot  wet  sheets  that  have  been  soaked 
m  herbs,  presumably  to  open  the  pores 
so  the  herbs  can  sneak  m  I'm  feeling 
thinner! 

Daily  hunger  pains  are  subsiding  t 
dine  on  meager  rations — stuffed  zuc¬ 
chini,  tofu  wild  rice  salad,  cottage 

CONriNUEO 
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Undorwatcr  massago  in  the  Hydro  Tub  Is  said  to  help  reduce  ceUulHe, 
tion  and  stimulate  the  heart  and  lungs.  It’s  also  deeply  relaxing. 


His  hands  well  creamed  and  tucked  Inside  efoctrically  heated  mittens,  the  guest  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  the  skin  game,  as  Nancy  Bollinger  applies  apricot  facial  lotions. 


* 


Owner  Edward  Safdfa  buHt  the  $2.6  mlHion  spa  after  returfalahlng  the  97-room  Inn,  the  centerpiece  of  which  is  an  elegant  lobby. 


cheese  crepes.  Nutritionist  Toni  Chris¬ 
tensen  gives  an  instructive  talk  on 
good  eats  (fresh  fruits  and  vegetables, 
whole  grains,  nuts,  beans).  Chet  Larry 
Elbert  demonstrates  his  boudln  aux 
fruits  de  mer  (137  calories).  He  also 
makes  an  elegant  poached  salmon 
(165)  and  a  tine  chicken  brochette  with 
curry  and  rice  (200).  The  portions  are 
distressingly  smalt. 

By  now  the  clients  have  become 
good  friends.  The  only  trouble  is,  the 
conversation  invariably  concerns  food, 
the  meals  we  used  to  eat,  the  meals 
we  may  never  eat  again.  Contemplat¬ 
ing  Imminent  release  into  the  real 
world,  we  wonder  if  we’ll  be  able  to 
make  it  on  our  own.  Perhaps  we  should 
start  a  hot  line?  Calories  Anonymous? 

Meanwhile  we  hear  that  a  man  in 
Sonoma  makes  chocolate  truffles  the 
size  of  golf  balls,  and  we  scheme — but 
only  briefly  and  guiltily — about  mount¬ 
ing  an  expedition.  The  tennis  pro  in¬ 


vites  me  to  dinner  at  a  local  bistro;  I  am 
tempted,  but  resist.  Somehow,  it 
wouldn't  be  fair,  not  after  the  spa  peo¬ 
ple  have  beer)  so  good  to  me _ 

What's  going  on,  anyway? 

"Let’s  face  It,"  admits  Eva  Jensch  at 
last,  "we  are  practicing  behavior  modi¬ 
fication."  It  is  a  cold  splash  of  truth,  like 
a  banana  split  hitting  you  in  the  face. 
Without  realizing  it,  you  have  been 
made  hostage  to  benign  captors.  You 
are  a  victim  of  the  Stockholm  Syn¬ 
drome,  the  phrase  that  was  coined  to 
describe  how  prisoners  taken  during  a 
Swedish  bank  robbery  In  1973  became 
friendly  with  the  villains  who  menaced 
them.  It  happened  as  well  to  Patty 
Hearst,  who  first  resisted  her  kidnap¬ 
pers,  then  became  their  accomplice. 
So  It  Is  at  the  spa.  Through  some  Inex¬ 
orable  shift  of  the  ego,  you  have  sub¬ 
jected  yourself  to  the  will  of  your  keep¬ 
ers.  After  all,  they  are  your  protectors. 
They  choose  the  tempos  for  aerobics. 
They  control  the  kitchen.  They’ve  got  a 
lock  on  the  seeds  and  nutsl  You  must 


appease  them.  How  can  you  deny 
them,  especially  when  you  feel  good 
about  yourself?  Besides,  you’re  not 
really  all  that  hungry  anymore. 

You  have  been  had. 

Friday  morning:  Checkout  time — 
and  time  to  get  your  stats.  Fitness  di¬ 
rector  Gary  Chlad  takes  charge  of  the 
weights  and  measures.  Down  8Va 
pounds,  with  reductions  in  inches  at 
the  waist,  hips,  thighs.  A  little  lighter  on 
the  feet,  in  the  head  and  in  the  pocket- 
book.  At  $1 ,500,  the  weight  loss  comes 
to  $1 76.47  per  pound. 

Leaving  the  spa,  1  vow  to  continue 
the  aerobics  and  stretching  routines, 
eat  more  fresh  fruits,  fibers  and  vege¬ 
tables,  cut  down  drastically  on  sug¬ 
ar,  salt  and  fats,  go  easy  on  those 
steaks  and  renounce  junk  food.  And 
yes,  yes!  Seeds  and  nuts!  Seeds  and 
nuts!  And  try,  please,  not  to  bore 
everybody  with  the  story  of  my  new 
bottom  line. 

Let’s  have  lunch  sometime,  and  I’ll 
tell  you  all  about  it.  D 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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CALL  Europe  n.42 
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•i 

Now  you  can  dial  a 

9 

J  njinule  minimum  call  to  most 
oMcmope  lor  just  $I  .42.  Additional 
minutes  arc  only  80<f  each.  So 
even  a  nice  lonj^  visit  is  a  bargain. 
Just  dial  the  call  yourself 
any  night  from  6pm  to  7am. 

If  you  don't  have  International 
Dialing  in  your  aiea,  you  still  get 
the  same  low  t  ale  as  long 
as  special  operator  assistance 
is  not  required.  Check  the  chart 
below  for  calling  costs. 
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Bell  Bi  ingsThe  World  Closer 


L  Au-iro  Beigium  Cyprus  Denmark  Rniand  France 

L'crn  i  i-ed  Rep  Greece  Iceland  Italy  uecmenstein 
'-V’iOLj.  NetnenatOs  NorAtiy  F^rtugai  Romania  San  Ma¬ 
in.;  "/.vr ai id  Tjrkuy  US.S,R.  VaticariOly  Yugoslavia 


Rate  Levels  Rrst  rrtlnute  Additional  minute 

$2  37  $1.33 

1-78  1.00 


Standard 

Discount 

Economy 


:  on  all  cars  t>!ied  in  the  US.  Want  to  krwv  more?  Cs&\  our  interrralional  mtorrnation  Ser^ 


Hours 

7  am- 1  prn 
Iprri  Bp-ni 
_ 80  6pm -7  an. 

ce.toiLlree  1  800  874-4000 


CHOOSING  THE  REAGANS’  WINE 
MAKES  DAVID  BERKLEY  THE  TOAST 
OF  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
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($8  50  in  California)  had  beam 
Buena  Vista.  California's  ver^|irs); 
winery,  on  land  purchased  frcij9|||fa||y^^| 
Mexicans  in  1 856. 

Thanks  to  39-year-old  Calif 
Oavici  Berkley,  the  man 
White  House  wine  list,  othar 
have  also  found  themselvaa 
dtjniestic  vintages  that 
nioi  0  It  ran  good  taste.  For 
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Nothing  brightens  up  an  audience  like  a  star  from  the  world  of 
sport.  And  the  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED  Speakers  Bureau  has 
2000  of  them  ready  to  sparkle  at  sales  meetings,  award  dinners, 
conventions,  store  openings  or  wherever  else  the  color  and 
excitement  of  sports  can  help  you  shine. 

For  more  information,  advertisers  in  SPORTS  ILLUSTRATED 
should  contact  their  S/  sales  representative.  Non-profit  and/or 
charitable  organizations  should  call  or  write  Keith  Moiris, 
Director,  SI  Athletes  Service  Program  and  Speakers  Bureau, 
Time  &  Life  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020,  (212)  841-3338-9. 


Speakers  Bureau 


Martini  Special  Reserve  Cabernet 
Sauvignon  “to  acknowledge  the  im¬ 
portance  of  Italian  winemakers  in  the 
development  of  California  wines.”  Is¬ 
rael's  Menachem  Begin  was  served  a 
1 980  Johannisberg  Riesling  from  Haga- 
fen  in  the  Napa  Valley  made  according 
to  Jewish  dietary  laws.  For  Britain's 
Prince  Charles,  Berkley  suggested  a 
1970  Beaulieu  Cabernet  Sauvignon 
Private  Reserve.  “The  English,”  he  ex¬ 
plains,  “have  a  history  of  being  very 
fond  of  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  grape  varietat  of  Bordeaux, 
which  they  ruled  for  almost  300  years. 
They  call  it  claret,”  Berkley,  a  wine 
merchant  at  the  Corti  Brothers  food 
and  wine  shops  in  Sacramento,  had 
first  met  White  House  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  Mike  Deaver  during  Deaver’s 
years  in  Sacramento.  In  1981,  for  the 
70th-birthday  party  of  the  newly  inau¬ 
gurated  President,  Deaver  called  on 
his  longtime  acquaintance  for  help. 

“He  needed  a  wine  to  go  with  lobster," 
recalls  Berkley.  “Since  lobster  Is  sweet 
and  rich,  I  suggested  a  1979  Ventana 
Chardonnay  from  the  Monterey  coast. 
They  called  me  back  later  and  asked, 
‘Where  did  you  find  that?  The  Presi¬ 
dent  particufariy  liked  it.’  That  opened 
the  door  for  me.” 

Since  then  Berkley  has  kept  phone 
lines  to  Washington  humming  with  wine 
recommendations  for  state  dinners, 
formal  lunches  and  White  House  re¬ 
ceptions.  “The  President  very  much 
likes  mature  red  wines,”  reports  Berk¬ 
ley.  “Mrs,  Reagan  likes  lighter  wines 
and  has  enjoyed  a  1979  Trefethen 

CONTINUED 


“I  Stay  away  from  politics,*’  says  Berkley, 
who  still  spends  most  of  his  time  with 
Corti  Brothors*  Sacramento  clients. 
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Warning;  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health 
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duced  him  to  "the  harmony  of  fine 
wines  and  food.”  He  returned  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  worked  as  a  state  supervisor  of 
inspection  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and 
continued  studying  toward  a  career  in 
medicine.  Then,  during  14  days  In  trac¬ 
tion  for  a  disk  problem  in  1 971 ,  his  wife, 
Diania,  bought  him  an  introductory 
textbook  on  American  wines.  Berkiey 
found  the  subject  fascinating. 

After  poring  through  a  ilbrary  of  liter¬ 
ature  on  wines,  he  began  a  part-time 
hoiiday  job  in  the  Corti  Brothers’  wine 
department  in  1972.  He  returned  to  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  tour  of  the  vineyards,  then 
went  to  work  for  Corti  fuif-time.  He  now 
divides  his  time  between  one  of  the 
company’s  three  specialty  stores  in 
Sacramento  and  the  Caf6  Natomah,  a 
restaurant  in  nearby  Folsom  of  which 
he  is  part  owner.  His  White  House 
chores  are  a  labor  of  love  (he  is  not 
paid),  but  Berkley  gives  meticulous  at¬ 
tention  to  his  duties  as  consultant.  He 
and  Diania  have  even  cooked  the  pro¬ 
jected  menu  for  a  state  dinner  in  ad¬ 
vance  at  their  modest  bungalow  in 
Sacramento  to  find  the  best  wines  for 
each  course. 

Such  efforts  have  not  gone  unre¬ 
warded.  When  French  President  Mit¬ 
terrand  came  to  the  U.S.  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  1781  surrender  of  England’s 
Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Berkley  pro¬ 
posed  a  Domaine  Chandon  Brut  Spe¬ 
cial  Reserve  ($20),  which  is  produced  in 
the  Napa  Valley  by  the  French  con¬ 
glomerate  MoSt-Hennessy.  It  thus 
symbolized,  says  Berkley,  “the  joint  ef¬ 
fort  of  Lafayette  and  the  American 
troops  in  the  Yorktown  campaign.” 
Such  imaginative  recommendations 
earned  the  wine  expert  an  invitation  to 
the  dinner  and  even  a  chat  In  the  Oval 
Office  with  Reagan  himself, 

"For  David,  it’s  not  an  eight-hour 
job,”  says  Deaver,  noting  that  Berkley 
began  preparing  this  year’s  holiday 
wine  list  for  the  White  House  in  early 
November.  Among  the  vintages:  a  1981 
Saintsbury  PInot  Noir  ($7.50),  a  new 
sparkling  Piper-Sonoma  ($12.99)  and  a 
jug  wine,  a  1980  Souverain  Colombard 
Blanc  ($4.99).  Deaver  has  already  had 
a  foretaste  of  the  strictly  California  se¬ 
lection.  "I  went  to  the  wine  country 
with  David  this  spring,”  Deaver  recalls, 
"and  he  was  welcomed  with  open 
arms.”  NANCY  FABER 

Berldoy  checks  on  a  special  dessert  wine 
with  Beringer  Vineyards*  wbie  master. 

The  first  bottle  will  go  to  the  White  House. 


Chardonnay  [$10]  from  the  Napa  Valley 
and  a  1980  dry  Hacienda  Chenin  Blanc 
($5.75]  from  Sonoma.”  He  regularly 
confers  with  White  House  Social  Sec¬ 
retary  Muffle  Brandon,  who  notes, 
"David  has  remarkable  taste.  He  Is 
constantly  bringing  to  our  attention 
lesser-known  vineyards  and  vintners. 
His  choices  are  always  those  of  a  true 
connoisseur."  Adds  Deaver;  "He  even 
consults  with  the  White  House  chef 
on  what  wine  is  going  into  the  sauces 
to  be  sure  he  recommends  something 
that  will  complement." 

As  a  youth,  Berkley  seemed  an  un¬ 
likely  candidate  for  such  accolades. 
The  son  of  a  fundamentalist  minister 
whose  religion  forbade  alcohol,  he  be¬ 
gan  studying  for  a  degree  in  biology  at 
California’s  Pasadena  College!  A  sev¬ 
en-month  tour  of  Europe  in  1967  Intro- 

Though  he’s  dined  with  the  Presidenti 
Berkley  still  enjoys  home^ooked  fare — 
Hke  a  rack  of  lamb  with  his  wife,  Diania. 


At! shown  afe  mtntmufy^  savtngs  nattonaity 
Paces  and  dates  apply  only  to  the  continental  United 
States  Available  in  most  Sears  retail  stores 


Shop  around  Sears  right  now 
for  outstanding  holiday  values. 
Bring  in  this  eight-page  Gift 
Guide  and  find  the  special  gifts 
that  mean  so  much. 


A.  Harmony  automatic  blanket 

A  lightweight  blend  of 
Dacron '  polyester  and  25%  Orion  “ 
acrylic  With  lighted  easy  to- read 
control.  Full  five-year  warranty  ' 
Choice  of  sssorted  colc*rs  Twin 
size.  On  sale  Nov  28-Dec  IT 

Save  $20  now  ‘29"’ 

Other  sizes  at  comparahle  my'. 
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B.  8-pc.  cookware  set 

Save  50%  Extra-sturdv  cast  alumi¬ 
num  Stick-resistani  hilverstone ‘ 
interiors,  oak  handles  #502bT  ( jn 
sale  Dec  5-Dec  18 

Save  $70.97’  now  *69'*'* 

C.  CounterCraft  “  cooker  trver 

Deep-tries  many  rood^  [ht  rmo- 
staticallv  LDniruded  P*  'fiTjted 
basket  Large  capaciiy  #h'UhH  (  in 
sale  No V  28- Dec  ii 

Save  $7  m  *w  '  1  7'^“ 

D.  Instant  hoi  water  dispenser 

The  T a uc et  i ha i  i  i  ic  i y  ^  ^  ( t  p,  rs 
Ideal  for  instam  i  nrfct-  m  iups  .met 
more  Ejsv  Id  n^r.jll  tiv 
#605b  On  ^ale  Nil'.  14  t)i^:  24 
Save  SI 0  now  M 9"" 

E.  CounterCraft  cotteemaker 

F resh- bre w _  i(  j  ij  i  LpD  .  t  'h,  j  i 
hour  digiicit  I  li  r(  k  1 1 ,  ,  Ml.  ,  . 
tee  will  hi-’  r t  ■  a j  V  w  -  .  i' t  .1  ’ ■  I , 

#6:'952  On  vj|e\i,v  i  ii  ,  }y, 

Save  $1  f  nuw  '36 

F.  4-pc.  canister  set 

Colorlul  sfrawherr\  iji'-’iyn  i  m 
ported  CeramKwdO'  i  m 

sale  No\  28  Dec  ll 

Save  50"o"  nciw  '1  9'*'* 

G.  Stainless  steel  tableware 

Choose  rr*'-  lO  pi  t'  in*  4  ' 

our  Biscay  ne  i»r  V\avtdo  i  p  im*  <  ? 
H%  fhromiun'  hir  I.. fu  ?  i  i.m;,: 
bc^autv  Jir"j42  No.  ji;  Di-.  s; 

Save  50%”  '.MW  '19  '" 

” k  fid  sf'-it  ■  lip  .  ■■j.-sf' 

'  '■  -a  .  1  •  p;  s  ■  t  ,  ,  j  .  ,  ,  ,  , 


A.  Sears  Video  Arcade  ^ 

Compatible  with  all  Atari®  and 
Sears  Video  Arcade  cartridges. 
Target  Fun"*  cartridge  included. 

Save  $25  now  *1 24” 

B.  Sears  Super  Video  Arcade”* 
Compatible  with  Mattel  Intellivi- 
sion*  and  Sears  Super  Video  Arcade 
cartridges.  Poker-Blackjack  car¬ 
tridge  included. 

Save  $60  now  *1 99” 


C.  Inteilivoice”*  Voice  Module 
Add  exciting  sound  dimension  to 
Sears  Video  Arcade  or  Intellivislon. 
Save  $10  now  *69” 

D.  Odyssey*® 

Complete  alphabet/number 
keyboard.  Voice  Module  extra. 

Save  $20  now  *129” 

E.  Odyssey  Voice  Module”* 

Half-price  cartridge  offer  on  Type 
'N  Tell  only  $14.99  with  purchase  or 
this  Voice  Module  at  regular  price 

*79” 

F.  Save  $5  on  video  cartridges 
Atari  compatible: 

Donkey  Kong™  now  *29” 
Defender™  now *27” 

Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark™  now  *27” 
Mattel  compatible; 

Demon  Attack™  now  *22” 

Lock  'N  Chase™  now  *29” 
Odysey: 

Pick  Axe  Pete  now  *24” 

KC's  Kraz^  Chase  now  *24” 
Intellivoice: 

Sprace Spartans™  now *34” 

C.  24  stacker 

Modular  organizer  with  dust  cover 
for  your  Sears,  Atari,  Mattel  or 
Odyssey*  cartrid^s. 

Save  $5  now  *14^ 

H.  Storage  center 

Store  27  cartridges,  controllers 
and  instruction  booklets  with  con¬ 
sole  on  top.  Includes  dust  cover 
Holds  Atan,  Intellivision  and  Sears 
Telegames  s  systems- 

Save  $5  now  *24” 

AO  sale  priced  Hems  on  this  page  on 
sale  Nov.  2&-Dec.  18 


You  can  count  on 


K.  19-inch  color  TV 

10-key  quartz  precision  tuning  with 
Channel  Touch  channel  selection 
and  Automatic  One-Button  color 
19-in.  diagonal  measure  picture. 
#4220.  On  sale  Nov.  26-Dec,  24. 

Save  $100  now  *399’^ 


L.  AM/FM  portable  stereo  with 
cassette  and  2-way  speakers 
Features  two  woorers,  two  tweet¬ 
ers,  LED  FM  stereo  indicator.  Mod¬ 
el  #2194.  On  sale  Nov.  26-Dec.  24. 

Save  $30  now  *99’^ 


i  M.N.  Stereo  systems  with  digital 
frequency  readout 

/  Choose  M;  stereo  cassette  player/ 

\  recorder  and  8-track  player 

(#31947).  Or  N'  two  cassette  play- 
I  ers,  one  that  records  (#91855).  On 
1:  sale  Nov,  26-Dec.  24. 

Save  $120  now  SI  7995 

ea, 

P  P.  AM/FM  stereo  radio  with  Ultra 
#  Light  headphones 

#2205.  On  sale  Nov.  26-Dec.  31 

^  Save  $15  now  *24*’'' 

t 

^  R.  Stereo  cassette  player  with 
}  Ultra  Light  headphones 

#21131.  On  sale  Nov.  26-Dec,  31- 

Save  $20  now  *39’" 


S.  FM/cassette  stereo  radio  with 
Ultra  Light  headphones 
#2116.  On  sale  Nov.  26-Dec.  31. 

i  Save  $30  now  ‘59” 

4:  Sears  VCR*s  are  designed  ro  expand  opport  uni  ties  lor 

^  your  personal  in-home  TV  viewing  and  nol  for  arv 
usage  which  might  violate  copvTight  law-s 


Each  of  these  advertised  items  is  readily  available  for  sale  as  advertised. 


J.  14-Day  remote  control  VCR 

With  variable  speed  BetaScan  and 
full  function  wireless  remote  con¬ 
trol.  You'll  get  a  clear  piaure  in  fast, 
still  and  slow  motion;  117  channel 
capability  and  4  heads  for  noise- 
free  special  effects.  Model  #5344 
On  sale  Nov.  26-Dec.  24. 

Save  $100  now  *899” 


G.  20-inch  wheel  cycle 
Adiustable  tension  control  rt*R 
Lilates  pedal  load  Welded  stci* 
frame  Console  with  speedometer 
odometer  and  timer  On -^ale 
2T-Dec  n 

Save  $30  now  *99'^'’ 

H.  Scholar  typewriter 

Our  most  popular  typewriter  with 
key  board  correction  Feature': 
Dovver  carriage  return,  repeat  keys 
backspace  and  segment  shirt  On 
sale  now  thru  Dec.  18 

Save  $50  now  *199'"' 


A.  Dynasty  10-speed  racers 
Sturdy  steel  frame  with  blue 
enamel  finish.  Positron  Derailleur 
lets  you  shift  gears  while  stopped. 
On  sale  Nov.  28-Dec.  11. 

Save  $30  now  *11 9^^ 

0. 20-tnch  FS200  BMX  bike 
Shiny,  chrome-plated  frame.  Dual 
brakrng  system — ^coaster  and  rear 
side  pull  caliper  brakes.  On  sale 
Nov.  28-Dec.  Tl. 

Save  $20  now  *99^® 

dicycJles  jnd  CycJf  %oki  uwsembSed^ 


C  Mix  and  match  and  save  25% 
Perma-Prest*  solids.  Wide  assort¬ 
ment  of  sizes.  Dec.  5-Dec.  11. 
Pinstripe  coat 
Save  $17.50  now  *52“ 

Pinstripe  vest 
Save  $6  now  *18 
Pinstripe  slack 
Save  $7  now  *20 
Solid  blazer 
Save  $1630  now  *48“ 

Reversible  vest 
Save  $6  now  *18 
Solid  slack 

Save  $630  now  *1 9*® 

O.  Save  40%  on  Sears  premium 
men's  dress  shoes 
Leather  uppers  with  leather  soles  in 
slip-on  and  Oxford  styles  in  black 
or  brown.  On  sale  Dec.  5-Dec.  11, 

Save  $20  now  *29” 

E.  Save  33%  on  Sears  premium 
dress  shirts 

Ten  fashion  solids,  many  stripes 
and  tone-on-tones.  Dec.  5-Dec.  11. 

Save  $5.01  to  $5.31 

now*9”to*10” 

F. Corduroy  Toughskins  save  25% 
Our  best  selling  corduroy  Tough- 
skins  jeans  in  a  wide  assortment  of 
colors.  On  sale  Dec.  5-Dec.  11. 

Children's  sizes  3  to  6X  now  *7” 
Girl's  sizes  7-14  now  *10”  to  *11  ” 
Boy's  size  8-12  now  *9” 

Boy's  size  14-24,  now  *10” 


J.  All  14K  gold  chains  save  50% 

A  dazzling  selection  of  lengths  and 
n  sale  now  thru  Dec  f8 


designs 
Save  $12.51  to  $301.01 

now  *12”  to  *299” 

All  charms,  earrings  save  40% 

A  large  assortment  or  charms,  stud 
earrings  and  hoops  On  sale  now 
thru  Dec  11 

Save  $7.61  to  $40.01 
now  *11”  to  *59” 

K.  Wilson  sweat  septarates 

Sweatshirts,  sweatpants  and 
shorts,  On  sale  Nov.  28-Dec.  11 
Save  20% 
now  *7”  to  *15” 

lie  robes 


L.  Mve  on  misses 
A  wide  assortment  of  styles  and  col 
ors.  On  sale  now  thru  Dec.  IT 

Save  $7  now  *18” 


You  can  count  on 


A.  Craftsman  ’^  circular  saw 

It's  Sears  Best  7v;.'in.  saw.  Deep 
cutting  and  rugged.  Powerful  2Vs 
HP  motor.  Conies  with  sturdy  case 
#10%7,  On  sale  Nov.  28-Dec.  18. 

5tave  $46.99’  now  *59^ 

B.  Three  7Vi-in.  saw  blades 

#32348.  On  sale  Nov  28-Dec.  18. 

Save  $3.58’  now 


K.  Craftsman'  42-pc.  tool  set 

Here's  a  super  value  for  the  home 
handyman.  A  wide  variety  ot  tools 
for  a  wide  variety  of  household  and 
automotive  repair  jobs.  For  use  on 
appliances,  tune-ups  and  many 
other  fix-it-yourself  proiects 
#33111.  On  safe  Nov.  28-Dec  18 


C.  Ionization  smoke  alarm 

Can  detect  minuteparticles  of  com¬ 
bustion.  Has  test  push-button.  In¬ 
cludes  9-volt  battery.  #57351. 

Regular  price  ^10®“ 

D.  Magnelic-tip  screwdriver 

Has  stainless  steel  shank.  Comes 
with  4  steel  bits  stored  in  handle. 
#4146".  On  sale  Dec.  5-Dec.  Tl. 

Save  $2”  now  *4^ 

C.  Craftsman  ’  's-sheet  sander 
Dual  action.  Changes  from  orbital 
to  straoght-line  motion. 
mctOT.  No\ .  2S-Dec,  11. 

Sai'c’SJO  Tsow'  *29^^ 

F.  Craftsman  ‘v4“KP  sabre  saw' 
Variable  speed  for  stra-'cr.*  1  r-e  c-* 
oo  ryied  Cx;ts.  Tngger  speed  'CcirtiTril . 
'irrc-icrdes  c:rc;e  d;il7!rf.£iTa  gr:- 

ss'feNJcA-  28-Dgc.  "1. 

Sa?veli*20  now  ^29’^ 

<3.  Pack  14  ’sabresavt  biads^ 

Jnc^u^dcs  bt&df-'f  Tor  roue  (■('fin 

#  ■ 

hnift  angle  an/j  ah-|ujrp.*jst  cui-. 
#?857b  On  sytr- Mo-.  2f?-Dt?.r  18 

S3  rvov, 

K.l^nmtoc  '-b'tHF  dt5p05i*v 
^<3  ri  nd  i  r>gc tia mhe  r  f^. s ta i  n  le'.  l  s i 
reshsi-j-  CO  r  rr?s  >o  r*  O  u '  cl  -  rnou  ii 
-roUai  helf>-  makt  ir>>ial£atinr  lijs. 
#6* if*!'  -Or  safe  "'Iny  2-; 

SaveSIO  nov.  '*189’" 

*  Hand-hetd  airtesssprav.?: 

Sea  sprav  -  op  lo  'tO--- » j,  rjt^ 
minute  tr.irtude;  '.'osc 
f  o  I  mf.'  s ;  h  o u  .-e  o  I  t  r  i  ti  i  n  1 1 ; i  ^ 
chores  #1831'^.  ,  r.Hr  r-Df: 


L  Craftsman  16-in.  gas  chain  saw 
with  carrying  case 

Features  2.3  cu.  in.  engine.  Power* 
Sharp®  system  for  quick  self- 
sharpening,  anti-vibration  system 
for  less  fatigue  while  cutting,  and 
solid  state  ignition.  Lo-kick  guide 
bar  helps  reduce  incidence  of  kick- 
back.  #35714.  Nov.  21 -Dec,  24 

Save  $50  now  *199^^ 

M.  Craftsman  electric  chain  saw 
Instant  start  y4-HP  motor.  8-in. 
guide  bar.  Double  insulated 
#3441.  On  sale  Nov.  14- Dec.  24. 

Save  $10  now  *29” 

N.  Craftsman  timing  light 

For  automotive  tune-ups  and  trou¬ 
ble-shooting  tests  of  timing,  cen¬ 
trifugal  and  vacuum  advance.  Our 
best  and  brightest;  featuring  6-tt, 
detachable  leads' and  metal  clamp- 
on  inductive  pick-up  #2134 

Save  $15  now  *29” 

P.  Craftsman  engine  analyzer 

Performs  30  tests.  Factory  preset, 
Can  be  used  for  all  12-v.  ignitions 
and  4, 6, 8  cy(.  gas  engines.  #21040 

Save  $25  now  *7 4” 

R.  6-Amp  battery  charger 

For  6  or  12-volt  batteries.  Features 
7.5-amp  initial  surge.  #71831 

Save  $10  now  *24” 

N-P-R  on  sale  Nov.  28-Dec.  24 

S.  Floor  jack 

For  the  do-it-yourself  mechanic 
Has  lV2-ton  capacity  #1248  Nov. 
26,  while  quantities  last 

Special  purchase  only  *34” 

tSavfngi  baicd  on  regular rviad  pnvt-^ 
^f'S^vrngS  an  rvguhr  separate  prues  m  r  v  >  ■ 


A.  Kenmore  built-in  dishwasher 

Features  3-level  wash  action,  pots 
and  pans  cycle.  Power  Miser  con¬ 
trol  and  Water  Miser  cycle  to  help 
save  energy.  Model  #7023-  On  sale 
Nov.  14-Dec.  24. 

Save  $100  now  *299’^ 

Portable  model  also  on  sale  at  simihar 
savings. 


B.  Kenmore  microwave  oven 

A  great  price  for  a  microwave  with 
variable  power  and  electronic 
touch  controls.  Temperature  probe 
lets  you  cook  to  a  pre-selected 
temperature,  then  automatically 
turns  the  oven  off  100-min.  timer; 
large  1.4  cu,  ft.  capacity.  Model 
#99601.  On  sale  Nov.  26-Dec,  24. 
Save  $100  now  *32995 


C.  Free-arm  sewing  machine 
Kenmore  convertible  free-arm  with 
8  built-in  stitches  and  built-in 
buttonholer.  Plus,  Ultra-Stitch  for 
neat,  even  stretch  stitches  and  but¬ 
tonholes.  Model  #13451.  On  sale 
Nov,  28-Dec.  24. 

Save  $50  now  *169’® 


D.  Sewing  machine  cabinet 

Stores  machine.  Plus,  over6sq.  ft. 
of  work  space.  Model  #93081.  On 
sale  Nov.  28-Dec.  24, 

Save  $20  now  *80 


E*  Power-Mate*  vacuum 
Canister  vacuum  with  beater  bar 
brush  and  active  edge  cleaning  that 
lets  you  clean  right  up  to  walls  and 
into  corners.  3  carpet  height  adjust¬ 
ments.  2.0  peak  horsepower  (.70 
VCMA).  Model  #22831.  On  sale 
Nov.  28-Dec,  24. 

Save  $30  now  *1 69’* 

F,  High-performance  upright  vac 
Beater  bar  brush  helps  remove 
deep-down  dirt.  Dual  edge  clean¬ 
ing,  for  cleaning  next  to  walls.  Two 
speeds.  Model  #32701.  On  sale 
Nov,  28-Dec.  24. 

Save  $20  now  *89’* 


^1  MvinK  shown  are  ml nmum  savinp  nationally 
^cesand  data  apply  only  to  the  cominenlal  Unit 
States.  AvuUble  in  moil  Sears  retail  stores 


Each  of  these  advertised  items  is  readily  available  for  sale  as  advert 


On  Thanksgiving  Day,  1981  New  York  Tim  es  re 
porter  Nan  Robertson  stepped  off  a  plane  in  Chicago 
and  rushed  to  catch  a  bus  to  nearby  Rockford,  III,  As  in 
years  past,  the  SS-year-old  journalist  bad  come  for  a 
bohday  dinner  mth  her  90.y ear-old  mother  and  family, 
and  "f  was  feeling  absolutely  wonderful,  happy  and 
healthy,^* she  recalls.  Hours  later,  however,  Robertson 
lay  near  death  in  St.  Anthony  Hospital  in  Rockford,  her 
limbs  paralyzed  and  her  feet  and  fingers  beginning  to 
blacken  with  the  onset  of  gangrene.  Like  an  estimated 
4,500  other  victims  last  ycar—perhaps  more-^he  had 


been  struck  down  by  toxic  shock  syndrome,  the  some¬ 
times  fatal  bacterial  disease  that  has  been  associated  with 
tampon  use.  Robertson,  however,  was  among  the  men, 
older  women  and  prepubescent  children  who  account  for 
the  15 percent  of  toxic  shock  cases  nof  related  to  tampon 
use.  For  her,  1 1  weeks  of  hospitalization,  partial  amputa¬ 
tion  of  eight  fingers  and  an  agonizing  period  at  Vew  \ork 
I’niversity's  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Medicine,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Rusk  Institute,  were  to  follow.  \ow  back 
at  work,  she  spoke  to  PEOPLE  Senior  Writer  Roger  Wot- 
muth  about  her  brush  with  death  and  painful  recovery. 


after  surviving  toxic  shock, 

JOURNALIST  NAN  ROBERTSON 
TAKES  A  FIRM  GRIP  ON  LIFE 


Robertson  lost  eight  finger  tops  to  toxic  shock  but  now  works  to  regain  mobility  in  her  trauma¬ 
tized  hands  with  this  wrist  brace  utilizing  rubber  bands. 


What  were  your  first  symptoms  of  toxic 
shock? 

Immediately  after  finishing  my 
Thanksgiving  dinner,  I  just  threw  up  the 
whole  meal.  I  attributed  it  to  fatigue 
and  travel  and  the  excitement  at  see¬ 
ing  my  family.  That  night  I  slept  on  a 
pull-out  bed  in  the  den  of  my  sister’s 
house.  I  awakened  in  a  kind  of  trance 
just  before  3  in  the  morning.  I  found 
myself  crawling  and  crashing  up  the 
staircase  to  the  bathroom  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor.  I  could  feel  my  arms  and  legs 
becoming  paralyzed,  and  my  vomiting 
and  diarrhea  were  uncontrollable.  I 
had  made  a  mess  as  I  went  upstairs, 
and  my  instinct  was  to  get  to  the  bath¬ 
tub  to  clean  myself.  I  had  never  experi¬ 
enced  such  an  incredible  onslaught  of 
Illness.  My  brother-in-law  and  sister 
came  into  the  bathroom  and  found  me 
sitting  there  in  my  filthy  nightgown,  too 
weak  to  turn  on  the  water.  They  car¬ 
ried  me  back  to  the  den  where  I  could 
hear  them  talking.  My  sister  thought 
It  was  the  24-hour  flu;  she’s  had  four 
children — but  my  brother-in-law  was 
very  alarmed.  He  said,  "No,  she  has  no  pulse  It’s  serious." 

Mfere  you  aware  of  what  was  going  on  ? 

I  was  disoriented  and  confused,  but  I  could  hear  every¬ 
thing,  The  ambulance  arrived,  and  they  were  starting  to 
take  me  to  Rockford  Memorial,  which  is  about  a  15-minute 
drive  across  town  and  a  Protestant  hospital  where  my  fam¬ 
ily’s  doctors  practiced.  At  a  nearby  intersection,  I  could 
hear  the  medical  attendant  cry  out  to  the  driver.  "Left!  Left! 
Go  to  St.  Anthony!  She  has  no  pulse,  and  if  we  go  to  Rock¬ 
ford  Memorial  she’ll  be  DOA”— which,  as  any  reporter 
knows,  is  dead  on  arrival.  "If  we  go  to  St.  Anthony,  it’s  only 
three  minutes,  and  she’ll  have  a  chance  ”  By  the  time  we 
reached  this  Roman  Catholic  hospital,  my  fingers  and  my 
foet  were  darkening  with  the  initial  stages  of  gangrene. 
Among  other  things,  the  toxic  shock  had  shut  off  the  vascu¬ 


lar  system,  and  when  that  happens,  the  extremities  ar*-  me 
first  things  to  go.  The  doctors  began  examining  me  sus 
pecting  something  like  toxic  shock  but  also  consideung 
food  poisoning.  By  the  time  Dr.  Thomas  Root,  who  is  an  m 
fectious  diseases  consultant  at  St  Anthony,  saw  me  30. 
I  had  had  four  of  the  five  classic  symptoms  of  toxic  sho-.k— 
the  vomiting,  the  diarrhea,  plummeting  blood  pressure  and 
a  sunburn-like  rash,  which  was  beginning  to  stipple  my 
body.  He  said  immediately.  "She  has  toxic  shock  syndrome 
Let  s  get  going,”  I  later  developed  a  fever  of  more  than  1 02 
the  fifth  symptom. 

What  was  the  treatment? 

First  they  flushed  the  toxins,  whic h  of  c  uur  -  are  poir  i .i 1 1 
out  of  the  body.  I  had  lost  about  lO  quarts  or  fluid  m  Jiarrhe  i 
and  vomiting,  and  in  the  first  24  hours  they  oumoed  in  ?4 


Photographs  by  Evelyn  Fforet 


quarts  of  fluid  filled  with  antibiotics  to 
fight  the  Staphylococcus  aureus.  A 
strain  of  this  very  common  bacterium 
is  what  presumably  causes  toxic 
shock.  I  gained  40  pounds  In  24  hours 
and  blew  up  like  a  Michelin  tire  man.  It 
was  grotesque.  My  body  was  literally 
poisoned,  and  for  two  days  I  slipped 
Into  a  coma.  In  all,  I  was  in  intensive 
care  for  almost  three  weeks  and  had 
14  doctors  treating  me — cardiologists, 
lung  specialists,  dermatologists,  inter¬ 
nists,  almost  every  kind  of  specialist 
you  can  imagine.  Although  my  thumbs 
were  spared,  my  other  eight  fingers 
turned  black,  and  they  thought  they 
would  have  to  amputate  the  right  leg 
and  the  toes  of  the  left  foot. 


healthy  flesh  underneath.  They  used 
all  kinds  of  splints  and  braces  and  ex¬ 
ercises  to  make  my  feet  and  legs  come 
back.  As  soon  as  I  was  well  enough  to 
stand  it,  they  had  me  walking  In  ortho¬ 
pedic  shoes  with  iron  braces  up  to  the 
knees.  But  they  could  not  save  the  end 
joints  of  my  fingers. 


like  myself,  I  said,  "You  have  every¬ 
thing  to  live  for,"  and  I  really  began  to 
fight  for  my  life.  This  very  anger  helped 
me  to  survive.  I  still  felt  fear.  I  felt 
terrible  dread  of  the  amputation  of  my 
fingers  and  of  what  my  hands  would 
look  like  But  I  also  felt  Joy  that  I 
was  alive.  I  swore  that  if  I  had  to  type 
with  my  teeth  or  my  toes,  that  I  would 
work  again  and  write  again  and  that  I 
wouldn’t  be  an  invalid. 


How  did  you  handle  all  this  emotionally? 

For  almost  three  weeks  I  was  on  a 
respirator  so  I  could  breathe  but  not 
speak.  As  soon  as  they  took  me  off  the 
respirator,  1  felt  this  enormous  rage 
that  I  had  been  struck  down.  I  reviled 
the  doctors  and  nurses.  I  told  my  sister 
repeatedly  to  go  home.  I  was  demand¬ 
ing  and  angry  and  profane.  I  really 
thought  that  I  was  going  back  to  New 
York  a  mutilated  object,  and  I  didn't 
think  anybody  would  love  me  anymore. 


Was  the  amputation  as  bad  as  you 
feared? 

It  was  terrifying  When  I  woke  up  af¬ 
ter  the  surgery  on  Jan  14,  my  hands 
were  suspended  from  two  poles  and 
wrapped  like  boxing  gloves  with  the 
healthy  thumbs  sticking  out.  When  they 
came  to  remove  the  bandages  two 
days  later,  I  turned  my  head  aside 
I  thought  my  hands  were  going  to 
be  awful-looking.  Finally  I  held  them 
up,  looked  at  them  and  rotated  them 
back  and  forth.  The  tips  were  very  red 
and  covered  with  black  surgical  stitch¬ 
es,  but  I  said  to  the  doctors — with  a 

CONTINUED 


How  did  they  save  you? 

They  began  a  procedure  called 
''mobilization,”  which  meant  moving 
and  manipulating  the  joints  of  my  fin¬ 
gers  to  enable  the  circulation  to  return 
The  gangrene  had  turned  Into  black, 
hard  sheaths  on  the  fingers,  and  the 
doctors,  with  great  pain  to  me,  would 
peel  this  dry  gangrene  away  to  the 


Did  your  outlook  change? 

Yes.  After  10  days,  I  became  more 


Back  home  In  her  Manhattan  apartment  with 
pals  William  and  Kate,  Nan  vows  it*s  time  to 
“live  every  day  to  the  fuliest.” 


Presto’ makes  popcorn 


le  way  you  wantit 


Presto® PopCornNow®continuous  hotair  - 
popper,  with  convenience  and  quality 
features  everybody  wants.  Pop  as  much  or  - 
as  little  as  you  wish,  without  stopping 
or  measuring.  Explodes  kernels  with 
hot  air,  not  hot  oil,  for  light,  tender  | 
puffs,  without  the  extra  calories  of  oii.i 
Automatically  butters  if  you  wish,  with  | 

the  Presto®  ButterWel I  "  melter.i 


*ittery,  crunchy,  caramel  corn  at  home 
i  minutes  with  simple  kitchen  makin’s. 
r>?sto'’  Caramel  Corn’r"' popcorn/caramel 
‘rn  maker  does  it— from  popped  corn  to 
'famel  corn  in  just  7  minutes.  Pops  the  right 
'lount  of  fluffy  corn  automatically... makes 
f^amel  coating  quickly,. .coats  every  kernel, 
om  popped  corn  to  caramel  corn  In  7 
mutes.  Deliciously!  ,  -  ^ 


innovation  to  make  it  first 
quality  that  makes  it 
last  and  last® 


Ford  Escort's  going  to  get  a  whole  new 
reputation.  Because  there’s  a  new  member  of 
the  Escort  family.  Introducing  Escort  GT. 

Excitement  hasn’t  been  neglected... 

. .  .’Cause  this  unit’s  fuel  injected.  Escort  GT 
comes  equipped  with  a  1.6  liter  electroni¬ 
cally  fuel  injected  engine,  hooked^upio  a 
5-speed  transaxle. 

It  all  runs  down  the  road  on  a  TR  Perform¬ 


ance  Suspension  with  stiffer  springs,  sway 
bar  and  Michelin  TRX  tires,  while  you  run  the 
show  horn  Recoro-type  seats. 

It  s  specialized  hardware  designed  to  do 
a  job  on  your  favorite  piece  of  highway 

Escort  GT...got  a  winning  attitude. 

Escort  GT  has  the  functional  good  looks  of  a 


sporty  blackout  treatment.  Take  a  long, 
good  look.  Because  everyone  else  will.  There 
will  be  a  lirriited  availability  of  Escort  GTs.  So, 
whether  you  buy  or  lease,  see  your  Ford 
Dealer  and  pl^|e  3fpuiaprder.  Get  it 
together — buckle  up 
Ford  Escort.  It’s  always  meant  a  lot  of  good 
things.  Now.  just  add  "GT”  and  think  quick! 


senous  road  machine;  rear  spoiler,  front  air- 
dam,  racing  mirrors,  TR-type  steel  wheels  and 


Nothing  else 
feels  like 
real  gold. 


And  nobody 
knows  more 
about 

gold  jewelry 
than  a  jeweler 
with  a  ‘U”on 
his  door. 


|f  your  local  jeweler  exhibits  a 
“J"  on  his  door,  walk  in. 

He’s  got  more  than  just  a  nice 
selection  of  styles.  He  also  offers- 

•  Guidance  based  on  years  of 
training  and  experience 

•  A  fair  price 

•  Adjustments  to  assure  that 
your  jewelry  fits  just  right 

•  Service  after  you  make  your 
purchase 

•  Free  brochures  which  offer 
information  about  buying  fine 
jewelry  and  enable  you  to 
become  a  more  knowledge¬ 
able  purchaser 

The  “J"  on  the  door  means  he's 
a  member  of  an  organization  of 
professionals,  Jewelers  of  Amer¬ 
ica..  dedicated  to  maintaining 
the  highest  standards  of  service 
to  the  consumer.  He's  in  business 
in  your  community. . .  and  he'll  be 
there  tomorrow. 


Buy  with  confidence 
where  you  see  this 
symbol: 


JEUJELfRS 

OFflmERKainc 


I  smile — “I  can  live  with  this,"  The  fln- 
I  gers  were  enormously  sensitive, 
though,  and  10  days  later,  when  I  finally 
returned  to  New  York  and  entered  the 
Rusk  Institute,  the  stitches  were  still  in 
my  hands. 

Was  this  stage  painful? 

There  seemed  no  way  the  doctors 
could  take  the  stitches  out  without 
pain.  They  tried  Demerol,  everything. 
Then  Dr.  Barry  ZIde,  a  young  plastic 
surgeon  who  later  did  a  second  and 
third  operation  on  my  hands  In  New 
York,  was  able  to  throw  a  nerve  block 
on  my  wrists — which  blocked  sensa¬ 
tion  to  my  fingers — ^and  was  able  to  re¬ 
move  the  stitches  painlessly  a  week 
after  I  got  back.  The  two  subsequent 
operations  last  spring  nOt  only  made 
the  hands  look  much  better,  but  he  put 
little  pads  of  skin  at  the  ends  of 
my  fingers  so  that  I  would  be  able  to 
touch  without  pain.  Before  that,  I 
couldn’t  wear  my  old  winter  coat;  I 
couldn’t  get  my  hands  through  the  nar¬ 
row  sleeves  without  pain. 

How  was  it  when  you  got  home? 

On  Feb.  12,  Lincoln’s  Birthday,  1  was 
discharged  from  Rusk  and  brought  by 
friends  to  my  apartment,  which  I  had 
not  seen  for  11  weeks.  I  found  1  was 
helpless.  My  hands  were  stiffened  and 


traumatized:  I  couldn’t  turn  a  knob  or  a 
faucet  or  dress  myself.  I  couldn’t 
wash  myself  or  even  wipe  myself  after 
I  went  to  the  bathroom.  I  couldn't  do 
anything.  I  had  a  nurse’s  aide  during 
the  day  for  about  six  weeks,  and  I  got  a 
half  dozen  of  my  women  friends  to  ro¬ 
tate  every  night,  fixing  me  dinner,  un¬ 
dressing  me  and  putting  me  to  bed.  I 
also  had  outpatient  therapy  at  Rusk 
every  day.  One  of  the  devices  they 
used  is  a  wrist  brace  with  little 
leather  nooses  to  go  over  the  fingers. 
The  nooses  are  attached  to  rubber 
bands  which,  little  by  little,  are  short¬ 
ened,  pulling  the  hand  Into  a  fist.  It’s 
like  a  rubber  band  retainer  on  a  teen¬ 
ager’s  teeth,  and  the  process  goes 
about  as  slowly.  I  kept  a  diary,  and  on 
Feb.  26 1  was  finally  able  to  tie  a  bow. 

Ho  w  are  your  hands  no  w? 

My  therapy  sessions  are  down  to 
three  a  week,  but  my  hands  are  sore 
and  stiff  when  1  get  up  every  rt>orning, 
and  1  have  to  do  a  whole  bunch  of  exer¬ 
cises.  1  can  take  notes  almost  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  I  used  to,  but  I  still  can’t  type  at  my 
old  speed.  For  one  thing,  my  fingers 
are  about  an  inch  shorter,  and  the  in¬ 
tervals  on  the  keyboard  are  different.  1 
try  to  use  all  the  fingers,  but  some¬ 
times  my  thoughts  rush  ahead  of  my 
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This  Christmas,  let’s  decorate  you.” 


Nothing  else  feels  like  real  gold. 


Nothing  else  makes  any  moment  so  precious. 
Give  her  the  gleaming,  elegant,  enduring  gift 

she  will  treasure  all  of  her  life. 
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50%  cotton,  50%  polyester  Sizes  S,  M 
L,  XL  $8  95  postage  paid.* 
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Shorts  With  your  order  Include  pay¬ 
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Though  doctors  feared  she'd  never  walk,  Nan 
now  struts  with  the  best.  She  says  happily: 
“My  life  is  a  wonderful  life.” 


hands,  and  I  find  myself  poking  with  my 
thumbs.  But  my  life  is  very  normal.  I 
can  live  independently  and  alone. 

What  caused  your  toxic  shock? 

In  my  case,  it  was  not  tampons.  I  had 
not  menstruated  for  over  1 1  years. 
Doctors  believe  what  happened  was 
that  there  was  a  tiny  sore  on  my  vagi¬ 
nal  wall.  The  bacterium,  which  was 
probably  on  my  skin,  made  Its  way  to 
the  vagina,  fastened  on  this  tiny  sore, 
grew  there  and  sent  out  these  toxins 
into  my  body.  Something  that  simple. 

IWraf  do  medical  researchers  find  in 
most  cases  of  toxic  shock? 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the 
link  between  tampons  and  toxic  shock 
syndrome  is  as  convincing  to  me  as 
between  cigarettes  and  lung  cancer. 
The  larger  and  more  absorbent  the 
tampon,  the  higher  the  risk.  A  tampon- 
wearing  woman  is  much  more  at  risk 
than  a  non-tampon  wearer,  and  a 
woman  using  high-absorbents  appears 
to  be  at  an  even  greater  risk. 

Will  your  life  ever  be  the  same? 

Some  part  of  me  has  been  taken 
away  and  can  never  be  given  back.  I 
have  been  through  terrible  pain,  and  I 
feel  stronger  than  I  was  before  and 
also  more  vulnerable.  I  have  always 
believed  in  seizing  the  moment,  in  liv¬ 
ing  today,  and  this  has  been  enor¬ 
mously  sharpened  in  me.  I  don’t  know 
what  my  life  will  bring,  but  I’m  a  walkinc 
miracle,  and  I  realize  it.  I  have  not  only 
survived;  I  have  prevailed!  □ 
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Joyfully  reunited 
after  an  11- 
month  separa¬ 
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Financing  is  available  on  all  new 
1983  Dodge  600,  Omni  and 
Charger  models;  Plymouth 
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Charger  2.2,  024,  Omni, 
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ON  ALL  NEW  ’82  MODELS. 

In  addition  to  10.9%  financing, 
you  get  $300  to  $1000  factory 
cash  back  on  new  1982  cars  and 
trucks,  depending  on  model. 
Combine  these  savings  with 
your  low  clearance  price  and 
you  could  be  hundreds  of  dollars 
aheadf* 


Every  new  American-built  car 
comes  with  S  year/50,000  mile 
protection,  whichever  comes 
first.  This  protection  applies  to 
the  engine  and  powertrain 
components,  plus  outer  body 
rust-through. 
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On  the  night  of  his  homecoming,  from  his  apartment  window,  Lech  (with  wife  Danuta) 
told  a  throng  of  cheering  supporters,  “There  Is  no  force  that  can  divide  us.” 
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Journalist  Sharon  Sakson  began  cov¬ 
ering  Poland 27  months  ago.  when  Sol¬ 
idarity  was  born.  Asa  producer  for 
ABC  News,  she  interviewed  labor  lead¬ 
er  Lech  Walesa  and  became  his  friend. 
Sakson  returned  to  Poland  on  Oct.  8. 
the  day  Walesa ’s  union  lyas  outlawed, 
and  covered  his  release  five  weeks  lat¬ 
er  from  a  unique  perspec  tive.  For 
four  days  before  he  ivas  freed,  Sakson 
kept  a  tense  vigil  with  Walesa ’s  wife 
and  seven  children.  Here  is  her  report. 

It  was  Thursday,  Nov.  11 ,  the  day  after 
Leonid  Brezhnev  had  died.  I  rushed 
through  the  wintry  streets  of  Warsaw 
to  a  hastily  summoned  government 
press  conference,  expecting  to  hear  a 
routine  expression  of  official  grief  over 
the  Soviet  leader’s  passing.  Instead, 
there  was  an  unbelievable  announce¬ 
ment;  Lech  Walesa,  the  man  who 
formed  and  led  Solidarity,  was  to  be 
freed  from  internment. 

Could  Walesa's  release  after  1 1 
months  mean  that  the  grip  of  martial 
law  would  soon  loosen?  If  so,  setting 
free  the  most  popular  man  in  Po¬ 
land  was  a  sensible  first  move.  Among 
ordinary  citizens,  there  was  no  one  I 
met  who  did  not  still  keep  a  picture  of 
Walesa  in  his  wallet.  They  remem¬ 
bered  the  good  times,  when  food  lines 
were  long  but  hopes  were  high,  when 
Lech  led  them. 

I  first  met  Walesa  in  August  1 980, 
during  the  strikes  that  led  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Solidarity.  He  was  inside  the  Le¬ 
nin  Shipyard,  hectically  busy,  and  not 
talking  to  reporters.  But  I  begged  and 
my  translator,  Margosia,  burst  into 
tears.  “Please,”  she  pleaded,  “we  will 
lose  our  jobs.”  Walesa  laughed,  then 
gave  us  his  first  interview  on  Western 
TV.  His  fellow  workers  objected,  but 
Lech,  the  labor  leader,  said:  “Listen, 

I  am  trying  to  keep  these  poor  girls 
employed." 

This  time  when  I  called  the  Walesa 
home  In  Gdansk,  his  wife,  Danuta,  an¬ 
swered.  “I  don't  believe  it,”  she 
said.  She  was  refusing  all  interviews, 
but  when  I  asked  for  a  friendly  chat, 
she  laughed  and  said,  “Bring  your 
camera."  I  flew  to  Gdansk  and  drove  to 
the  gray  concrete  apartment  building 
where  Danuta,  33,  had  waited,  living  off 
Lech’s  $1 88-a-month  union  salary  and 
caring  for  her  children  with  the  help  of 
a  young  cousin,  Mariola.  During  the 
months  of  Lech’s  absence  she  still 
cooked  for  them  every  day  and  enter¬ 
tained  her  frequent  visitors  with  end- 
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■t  was  Thursday,  Nov.  11 ,  the  day  after 
Leonid  Brezhnev  had  died.  I  rushed 
through  the  wintry  streets  of  Warsaw 
to  a  hastily  summoned  government 
press  conference,  expecting  to  hear  a 
routine  expression  of  official  grief  over 
the  Soviet  leader’s  passing.  Instead, 
there  was  an  unbelievable  announce¬ 
ment;  Lech  Waiesa,  the  man  who 
formed  and  led  Solidarity,  was  to  be 
freed  from  internment. 

Could  Walesa's  release  after  1 1 
months  mean  that  the  grip  of  martial 
taw  would  soon  loosen?  If  so,  setting 
-ireeJtLe  most  popular  man  In  Po- 
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Journalist  Sharon  Sakson  began  cov¬ 
ering  Poland  27  months  ago,  when  Sol¬ 
idarity  was  born.  As  a  producer  for 
ABC  News,  she  interviewed  labor  lead¬ 
er  Lech  Walesa  and  became  his  friend. 
Sakson  returned  to  Poland  on  Oct.  8, 
the  day  Walesa’s  union  was  outlawed, 
and  covered  his  release  five  weeks  lat¬ 
er  from  a  unique  perspective.  For 
four  days  before  he  was  freed,  Sakson 
kept  a  tense  vigil  with  Walesa’s  wife 
and  seven  children.  Here  is  her  report. 


where  Danuta,  33,  had  waitea,  iiviny  un 
Lech  s  $188-a-month  union  salary  and 
caring  for  her  children  with  the  help  of 
a  young  cousin,  Mariola.  During  the 
months  of  Lech’s  absence  she  still 
cooked  for  them  every  day  and  enter¬ 
tained  her  frequent  visitors  with  end- 
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less  cups  of  tea.  Danuta  is  a  simple 
j  peasant  woman.  She  was  working  fn  a 
, Gdansk  flower  shop  14  years  ago  when 
Walesa,  then  an  electrician,  walked  In 
^  to  use  the  phone,  She  became  his  wife 
and  still  treasures  her  background  role 
as  a  traditional  mother.  Her  only  com¬ 
plaint  about  her  husband’s  leadership 
f-  of  Solidarity  was  that  it  left  him  too  lit¬ 
tle  time  with  his  family.  While  Lech  was 
Interned  in  a  hunting  lodge  500  miles 
from  Gdansk,  Danuta  was  thrust  unwill¬ 
ingly  into  the  spotlight.  Reporters 
^jiTnobbed  her.  “It's  he  who  is  important,” 
■'she  told  them,  “not  me.”  She  has  a 
stolid  strength  and  Is  apparently  un¬ 
shaken  by  rumors  that  the  government 
has  pictures  of  Walesa  with  another 
woman.  “Do  you  still  love  him  as  much 
as  when  you  got  married?”  a  friend 
asks.  “No,”  she  replies.  “A  hundred 
times  more.”  When  she  lost  patience, 
it  was  with  the  security  agents  who 
strip-searched  her  after  a  visit  with 
Lech.  They  were  apparently  looking  for 
a  smuggled  letter,  prompting  Danuta 
to  shout,  "I’m  not  a  criminal,” 

I  arrived  at  the  apartment  carrying 
four  bottles  of  champagne.  "I  won’t 
drink,"  Danuta  said.  “I’m  too  excited." 
She  looked  tense  but  happy,  and  she 
drank  anyway.  Her  official  government 
contact  had  confirmed  that  Lech 
would  be  freed  “in  time  for  Mass  on 
Sunday."  Danuta  looked  out  the  win¬ 
dow.  “I  don’t  want  to  talk  about  it  any¬ 
more,”  she  said.  She  started  to  cry. 

By  the  next  morning  Poland  seemed 
to  feel  alive  again.  People  stopped 
each  other  on  the  street  with  the  news: 
Lech  is  freel  They  said  they  didn't  be¬ 
lieve  it,  but  they  were  smiling.  Outside 
the  Walesa  apartment,  a  boisterous 
mob  decorated  the  family's  van  with 
the  word  the  government  has  tried  to 
ban;  “Solidarity!"  The  workers  told 
American  reporters  that  they  loved  our 
country  and  I  was  smothered  with  kiss¬ 
es  and  hugs  as  they  chanted:  "Reagan 
is  with  us!" 

Walesa  had  not  been  seen  in  public 
in  almost  a  year,  and  some  people 
Were  fearful  he  might  have  been  bro¬ 
ken  In  detention.  The  anxiety  grew  with 
the  news  that  Polish  TV  was  to  screen 
an  interview  with  him.  The  interview 
Was  not  shown  at  the  scheduled  hour, 
and  when  I  sneaked  into  a  private 
Screening,  I  understood  why.  Walesa 
did  not  say  what  the  government  want- 
ad  him  to  say.  His  face  was  strong,  de¬ 
termined.  Most  shocking,  he  wore  a 
Solidarity  button  No  one  in  Poland 


A  spruced-up  Walesa  emerges  from  a  visit  with  Gdansk  Archbishop  Lech  Kaczmarek 
Ho  and  Danuta  were  accompanied  by  family  priest  Henryk  Jankowski. 


wears  that  anymore.  Asked  about  ru¬ 
mors  he  was  drugged,  Walesa  ob¬ 
served,  "f  wasn't  worried.  I  ate  the 
same  food  as  the  guards,  and  I  knew 
none  of  them  would  be  sacrificed." 

Far  from  being  broken,  Walesa  was 
politely  defiant  of  the  government  Pri¬ 
or  to  release  he  had  written  a  concilia¬ 
tory  letter  to  the  country’s  military  rul¬ 
er,  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruzelski.  But  when 
he  spoke  of  wanting  an  agreement 
with  the  authorities,  Walesa  added, 
"Not  with  me  on  my  knees,  but  a  fair 
and  proper  agreement."  I  called  Danu¬ 
ta  and  played  the  tape  to  her.  She 
heard  her  husband  say,  "I  have  not 
changed,  "  but  she  seemed  pensive  "I 
will  wait  until  I  see  him,”  she  said  The 
children  were  too  excited  to  wait  pa¬ 
tiently.  At  2  a  m.  Sunday  the  phone 
was  still  ringing  and  Bogdan,  at  1 2  the 
oldest  Walesa  child,  refused  to  go  to 
bed  "I  am  waiting  for  my  father,"  he  in¬ 
sisted.  A  cousin  came  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  once  and  asked  Walesa’s  oldest 
daughter,  4-year-old  Magda  "Where’s 
your  daddy?"  She  ran  to  the  v/all  and 
pointed  to  the  portrait  of  Walesa. 

By  Sunday  morning  outside  the 


apartment  a  jubilant  crowd  of  3,000 
people  were  singing,  holding  hands 
and  chanting  "Lech!  Lech'  Lech!"  But 
the  appointed  hour  came  and  went 
with  no  Walesa.  The  crowd  waited  on 
into  the  night.  Someone  hoisted  a  new 
sign:  "Lech,  you  waited  1 1  months.  We 
can  wait  all  night”  But  Danuta  was  in 
a  frenzy  with  worry.  "I  know  he's  not 
free,"  she  fretted,  "If  he  were  free,  he 
would  call  me."  Then  she  turned  to 
Margosia  and,  like  any  possessive  Pol¬ 
ish  woman,  whispered  If  he  is  free 
and  he  didn't  call  me  .  I'll  kill  mml"  Fi¬ 
nally,  at  1 0:30  p.m  ,  four  black  govei n- 
menl  cars  and  a  phalanx  of  plain¬ 
clothes  guards  brought  Wafesa  home 
The  crowd  surged  forward  WALESA' 
SOLIDARNOSC  Guards  tried  to  clear 
a  path,  but  people  wanted  to  t;  e  near 
him.  to  see  him  Walesa  .siono  re- 
mained  calm  He  acknowie aged  the 
cheers  with  casuat  wav'es  and  a  if-.- 
laxed  smile  that  .-^aia  Ser  '  Wr  --nad'i 
It  Everything  IS  oka/  f aul m,  k  i 
doubt  il'^  Moments  "aiei  h*^  'eppL-d 
into  his  apai  iTnenr  .t,':  j  hcs  1 1  .ar  uc.i  m  a 
long  embrace  j  yiiM  ir- 

home.  T.he  said 
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G.Ef  Merry  Midget  Lights  use  only  16  watts, 
UL-listed  tor  use  indoors  or  ouL  Multi-colors 
or  clear.  Set  of  50  .  4.79  Set  of  35  3.59 

Less  $1  each  factory  rebate  offer.  ljPRL2-35/5aA/CL 


VBtue-Bright*Roodlanrips  fit  all  outdoor  light¬ 
ing  needs,  now  at  special  savingsl  Long-life, 
weatherproof,  your  choice  of  75  or  m  nn 
100-watt.  210860/207092.  Each  only,  C.DO 


Heavy  Power  Cords, 

3-wire  grounded  for  power  tools  and  major 
appliances  lndoorsorouL30-fL  239558  .  3.99 

60-ft.  239335 ,  ,  7.49  100-ft.  240705  1  0.  99 


Master  Mechanicnbol  Box  19' 

"strongbox"  has  protected  hinge, 
nickel- plated  hardware,  divided 
tote  tray,  pad-  q  qq 

lock  eye  MM429  WaOw 


Master  Mechanlc'Workbench 

has  movable  vise,  takes  stock  up 
to  27",  folds  5"  flat  Tilt  and  legs 
adjust  5  open  jan  QQ 
positions.  UMIOOO 


Master  Mechanic*  Power  V^c. 

High-performance  wet/dry  clean¬ 
ing,  1.25  peak  hp,  advanced  fea¬ 
tures  and  tods,  10-  oa 

gal  cap.  MMP800-1Q  DiC.93 


Master  Mentenic*  Professional 
1bol  Chests,  space  for  everything. 
Reinforced  steel  "strongbox"  con¬ 
struction,  baked  enamel  Tinlsh, 
full-length  hinge,  smooth  mechan¬ 
ical  drawer  glides.  Both  secured 
by  keyed  cylinder  locka 

Chest,  3  large  and  3  small 
drawers,  tote  tray.  Qya  Cfl 
15x26x13^.^’  MM1806  w4aOU 

S-Drawer  Cabinet  has  brakes 
on  2  rollers,  331^  ^  Cn 
x261^  Xld"  UM1903  IC  I.OU 


Master  Mechanic*  Torx  Set 

Drive  and  remove  Tbrx  screws  com¬ 
monly  used  in  appliances,  autos, 
lawn  and  power  tools,  q 
4  sizes  In  pouch.  TS4T  3a  93 


Master  Mechanic'^25''fepe  has 

easy-reading  1"  wide  blade,  power 
lock-return  switch,  self-adjust  end 
hook,  removable  G  nn 
belt  clip.  MM425  Wb3w 


Master  Medtanic*' Professional 
Glue  Gun  bonds  permanently  in 
60  sec.,  caulks  and  seals,  too.  Has 
themnostat  and  trig-  jgn 
ger  control  207MM  IwawU 


Duraoell*Alkatine  Batteries  for 

lasting  power.  Choose  9V,  2  "C" 
or  "D"  MN1604B/]409/13(iOB2  1.99 

4-pak  "AA’  MW50084 


lUck  Tapes*  meet  UPS  specs. 

2"  self-sealing  plastic,  tan  or  clear. 
1208/243TN/CL 10  yds.  BStt 

55  yds.  1.33  '/i"x400"fiber- 
giass-reinforced,  11758  77t 


3M  Scotch' Brand  Tape,  trans- 
psrent  tape  secures  gift  wraps 
"invisibly"  Now  improved  to  stick 
tighter,  handle  easier, 

X  500"  roll.  144A  *F 


G.E.®  Home  Sentry  smoke 
alarm  uses  9V  battery,  blasts 
85db  horn  as  smoke  rises.  Low- 
battery  alert,  4'.!?  x5'/j '  16.99 

less  $5  factory  rebate.  820M01C 


2.79 

2-pak  "AAA'  r'4M240OB2  1.59 

COTTEfl  &  COMPAfJY  100%  Membe(-0i,yn{sJ  waieHouse  dtstfiQulor  senring  mer  5.000  Trve  Value  Memoets  nho  own  iheir  own  suves,  set  their 


PfiCfis  and  reserve  the  riBht  to  Irmii  quaniiiies  Btcaoie  partic  paiifiij 
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Snap-it*  6-outIet  System  is 

overload-protected,  3-wire 
groundedUnbreak- VI  VI 
abte  housing.  487255  I  li^l^ 


Snap-lt*Cut  'n  Strip  Tool 

for  wire  up  to  14  AWG.  Makes 
fast  work  of  elec-  Q  QQ 
trical  repair  48679  Dbw9 


HARDWARE  STORES 


Nationai''22-pc.  Socket  Sets  of 

tnple  chrome- plated  steel  Choose 
U'  and  %"  SAE,  or  metric  set 
16  socket  sizes,  ac-  n  QQ 
cessories.  C3422AF/I4  9b99 


Gedore*  11-pc.  Wrench  Sete. 
Drop-forged  chrome  vanadium 
steel,  hardened  and  tempered 
Metric  set.  6-1 9mm  171/ UM  11.99 
Sizes  ^B-1"  SAE  171/lilA  19.99 


Master  Mechanic*Oxy4>ropane 
1brch  has  2  fuels,  dual  controls 
to  5000?  Cut,  weld,  braze,  solder, 
etc.  Complete  and  nn  QQ 
portable  MMW5000  wCbww 


Duracraft'  Drill  Rass  has  heavy- 
duty  ball-bearing  action,  ’i-hp 
motor.  Drills  hard  and  soft  woods, 
metals,  plastics  at  700,  1560 
and  3270  rpm,  4*  qq 
depth ,  '  cap.  5P3Q  Pl|p  ■ 
Duracnift*10”  Hiitlf  ripe 
and  crois^its  to 

±60^.  bevels  to  45»1plPii^ 
controls  for  mariy 
torque  double-tnlSHJtiitt|^^|^B 
power-lock  key 
Portable  3TS-10 


Duracraft'Mechanic's  Vise  has 
locking  swivel  base,  smooth- 
action  steel  screw!  4li"  jaw  with 
replaceable  faces,  nn  QE 
Cast  iron  body  HDV4  w  sJbOO 


Servess'  Precision  Screw¬ 
drivers.  6  all-steel  tools,  5  regular 
and  1  Phillips  tip,  reach  tiny 
screws  in  tight  spots  QQ 
With  case  6iu7'  ^#bEw 


Master  Mechanic^ Sharpening 
Stone,  keen  idea  for  kitchen  or 
shop.  Industrial  abrasives  hone 
dry,  add  water  or  oil  QQjft 
for  fine  edges.  MMRK9  ww  • 


Duracrafl^BwM^; 

wheels.  direcMp 
permanently  ttipi 
ings.  safety 
features.  33-5 


Stanley  Leveriock '  Tape.  7-1  x 

1?  po.vcr- return  blade  is  Mylar 
proteciC'd  Tru-Zero  hook,  dur- 

a b ! e  '■  US'-  w i ! n  pb  q q 

botloni  l:,r>  :  :  - 


Weller  Solder  Kit  has  Ouji 
trigger  rontrolled  qum  plub 
/vre.n-  .h  tl«jA  bruoh,  60M0  b 

..ore  in  a  arry  4I  Q  (J 


New  Rrst  Alert  Ready-Lite 

charges  in  wall  bracket  for  2’i  -hr 
continuous  use  Beam  widlh 

angle  and  inten-  Q  Q  SO 
stty  adjust.  RLIGO  CwbwO 

Tiue  Value  HaidViare  Stores  and  H'''’’- '  ■' 


STINCT  TAST^  m  akes  it  "WE  WORLD:^ 
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Rosemary  Clooney 


Back  from  the  razor’s  edge  of  addiction  and  breakdown,  she’s  older 
wiser  and  the  inspiration  for  a  new  TV  movie  by  Sarah  Pileggi 


a  summer  night  in  1968  Rosemary 
jClooney.  fueled  by  Seconal  and 
Counting  insanity,  drove  her  white 
|Cadlllac  Eldorado  up  the  wrong  side  of 
[a  winding,  two-lane  mountain  road  in 
|s|evada,  intent,  m  her  disintegrating 
Etate  of  mind,  on  testing  God’s  love.  If 
We  let  her  court  death  all  the  way  from 
peno  to  Lake  Tahoe  and  survive,  it 
Ivould  mean  that  He  loved  her. 
i  “That’s  one  for  you,  God."  she 
ihouted  triumphantly  as  the  headlights 
Bf  approaching  cars  veered  from  her 
Euicidal  path.  Earlier,  from  the  stage  of 
parold’s  Club  in  Reno,  Ciooney  had 
i'aged  incoherently  at  a  stunned  night- 
Blub  audience,  then  stalked  off  the 
Btage,  leaving  the  band  to  play  her  sig¬ 
nature  number,  Come  On-a  My  House, 
Ivlthout  her. 

I  God,  fate  or  plain  Irish  luck  interced¬ 
ed  that  night,  and  Clooney  lived  to  sing 
pQain.  Testifying  to  her  survival  is  Ro- 
B/e;  The  Rosemary  Clooney  Story,  the 
^6S  movie,  airing  Dec.  8.  that  is  based 
pn  the  singer’s  1977  autobiography, 
mhfs  for  Remembrance.  For  the  sound 
nack,  Clooney  recorded  some  two 
Bozen  numbers  in  the  inimitable  husky 
Koice  that  lit  up  the  ’50s.  Some  are 
Bongs  Clooney  made  famous.  Some 
Bre  band  numbers  that  she  and  her 
fete  sister,  Betty,  sang  in  the  ’40s. 
[When  they  were  touring  with  Tony  Pas¬ 
tor’s  band.  And  some,  like  Goody- 
^oody,  filmed  in  live  performance  at 
Kondon’s  Royal  Festival  Hall,  are  sta- 
fees  of  Clooney's  lately  revived  career 
Ips  a  grande  dame  of  American  pop. 

■  For  four  years  after  her  1968  break¬ 
down,  as  she  underwent  five-days-a- 
feeek  psychoanalysis.  Clooney  sang 
feuch  less.  She  was  tired  of  perform- 

from  her  work 


Liig.  The  joy  was  gone 
|nd  had  been  for  some  time  She  sang 
because  she  needed  the  money,  but 
pthe  more  removed  I  became  from  my 
[©elings,  the  less  I  sang  well,  she  says 
&OW.  “There  are  some  records  I  made 
^ith  Frank  Sinatra  then  that  i  hate.  I 
Knew  they  were  bad  when  I  was  mak- 
pg  them,  but  there  was  nothing  I  could 
90  about  it.  I  could  not  sing  any  better 

pan  I  was  singing." 

■  When  at  last  she  could  sing  belter, 

E  TIN  L' r  L 


Clooney’s  companion,  Danto  DiPaolo  (driving),  tnc-l  her  on  the  set  of  Red  Garters 
in  1 953.  They  dated  bofore  sho  married  Josb  Ferrer  later  that  year. 


Photographs  by  Jim  McHugh/VIsag 
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when  she  and  Betty,  both  still  In  school, 
got  their  first  job,  singing  duets  on 
WLW  Radio  in  Cincinnati.  Soon  after¬ 
ward  they  began  singing  with  local 
bands,  and  In  1947,  as  the  Clooney  Sis¬ 
ters,  they  joined  Pastor  on  the  road. 
They  made  their  debut  in  matching 
homemade  dresses  at  the  Steel  Pier  in 
Atlantic  City. 

After  two  years  of  one-night  stands, 
Betty  returned  to  Cincinnati  (she  died 
in  1 976  of  aneurysms)  while  Rosemary 
struck  off  on  her  own.  It  was  1949,  and 
the  big-band  era  was  coming  to  an 
end.  Now  the  singers  were  the  stars.  It 
was  Mitch  Miller,  the  benevolent  Sven- 
gali  of  Columbia  Records,  who  made 
Clooney  a  household  name  in  1 951  by 
insisting  she  record  Come  On-a  My 
House,  a  novelty  tune,  with  lyrics  by 
William  Saroyan,  that  Clooney  cordial¬ 
ly  detested. 

With  a  hit  behind  her  and  Columbia's 
publicity  mill  churning  in  her  behalf,  the 
blue-eyed  blonde  from  Maysville,  Ky. 
found  herself  New  York’s  favorite  new- 
girl-in-town.  Her  face  was  on  the  cover 
of  TIME,  and  the  men  in  her  life  were 
famous  too — ^TV’s  Dave  Garroway  and 
Robert  Q.  Lewis  and  actor  Jos6  Fer¬ 
rer.  Then,  in  1952,  Clooney  signed  a 
movie  contract  with  Paramount.  The 
studio's  publicity  writers  called  her 
“the  next  Betty  Hutton,"  and  the  mon¬ 
ey  rolled  in. 


she  found  to  her  dismay  that  her  lack¬ 
luster  performances  of  recent  years, 
combined  with  the  aberrant  behav¬ 
ior  In  the  months  preceding  her  col¬ 
lapse — irrational  outbursts,  rages,  de¬ 
lusions  of  persecution — had  left  a  leg¬ 
acy  of  mistrust  among  promoters 
and  nightclub  owners  that  canceled 
out  more  than  two  decades  of  exem¬ 
plary  professionalism. 

“A  lot  of  damage  was  done  In  a  short 
period,  and  It's  terrifically  hard  to  undo 
It,"  she  says,  “There  were  rumors  of  al¬ 
coholism,  of  pill  addiction — they  were 
right  on  that  one — even  that  I  had  a  fa- 


Clooney  first  saw  Sondra  Locke,  who  plays 
her  In  Rosie,  in  The  Heart  Is  a  Lonely  Hunteft 
when  Locke  was  17.  “She  looked  like  me 
when  I  was  very  young,"  she  recalls. 


“There  were  rumors  I  had 
a  fatal  disease.  People 
no  longer  wanted  me.” 


“I  remember  the  first  really  huge 
royalty  check  I  ever  got,"  says 
Clooney.  “It  was  for  $130,000,  But 
that’s  the  last  one  I  think  I  ever  held  In 
my  hand,  because  at  that  point  you  get 
on  such  a  merry-go-round  and  there 
are  so  many  people  doing  everything 
for  you — paying  your  bills,  answering 
your  phone,  taking  care  of  money 
coming  In  and  going  out.  I  just  knew 
that  it  was  fine,  and  that  somebody 
would  tell  me  when  I  didn't  have 
enough  money  to  do  something." 

In  1953  Clooney,  25,  married  the  re¬ 
cently  divorced  Ferrer,  16  years  her 
senior.  The  marriage  was  her  first,  his 

CONTINUED 


Bing  Crosby  worked  with  Rosie  before  and 
after  her  breakdown  and  starred  with  her  In 
the  1954  movie  White  Christmas  (at  left). 
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Another  Time 
of  Wonder 


Another 


LORD  GRADE  Presents  for  ITC  ENTERTAINMENT 
A  JIM  HENSON  Film  “THE  DARK  CRYSTAL” 

Produced  by  JIM  HENSON  and  GARY  KURTZ  Directed  by  JIM  HENSON  and  FRANK  OZ; 
Screenplay  by  DAVID  ODELL  Story  by  JIM  HENSON  Music  by  TREVOR  JONES 
Conceptual  Designer  BRIAN  FROUD  Executive  Producer  DAVID  LAZER 


third.  Their  son  Miguel  was  born  in 
1 1955,  and  Clooney  had  her  first  plati- 
'  num  record — Hey  There,  with  This  Ole 
I  House  on  the  flip  side.  From  1956  to 
1 1960  she  had  four  more  children  and 
itwo  TV  series.  Fan  magazines  of  the 
i  day  portrayed  the  singer  as  the  all- 
i  American  mother,  a  tower  of  smiling 
I  strength,  able  to  juggle  marriage,  chil- 
[dren  and  a  glamorous  career  without 
[  missing  a  beat.  In  fact,  the  strain  was 
peginning  to  tell.  Ferrer,  though  a  good 
land  attentive  father,  was  a  dedicated 
|womanizer,  Clooney  later  testified  in 
Icourt.  And  Clooney  was  increasingly 
'  torn  between  what  she  felt  she 
lowed  her  children  and  what  her  advis- 
lers  convinced  her  she  owed  her  ca- 
Ireer.  With  her  loyalties  divided,  her 
[pleasure  in  her  work  seeped  away,  and 
[her  performances  suffered  according- 
[ly.  Sleeping  pills  became  a  nightly  rou- 
Itine  for  her. 

I  Eventually  Ferrer  and  Clooney  were 
[divorced,  first  in  1961 ,  then  again  in 
11967  after  an  abortive  three-year  rec- 
lonciliation.  "He’s  one  of  the  most  tal- 
lented  men  alive  at  concentrating  on 
I  what  he’s  doing,”  she  said  at  the  time. 
r'He  can  shut  the  whole  world  out. 

[  That’s  a  rough  thing  to  do  to  your  wife 
I  and  five  children.”  Though  Clooney 


[Her  collapse  was 
^hastened  by  Bobby 
Kennedy’s  murder. 


Icontinued  to  work,  her  career  was  on  a 
[downward  course,  and  her  depen- 
|dence  on  pills  had  grown  into  a  full- 
Ifledged  addiction  to  Seconal,  Tuinal, 
l/alium  and  Percodan. 

When  the  breakdown  finally  came, 
iCIooney  was  40.  Her  slide  into  unreali- 
|y  began  when  her  drummer  and  young 
lover  of  two  years  abruptly  walked  out 
f>f  her  life.  The  disintegration  contin¬ 
ued  when  her  friend  Robert  Kennedy 
jiwas  shot  down  only  yards  from  where 
Clooney  was  standing  with  two  of  her 
[Children.  Then  came  her  mad  drive  up 
^he  mountain  and  her  subsequent  con- 
Iflnement  in  the  psychiatric  ward  at 
iMount  Sinai  Hospital  in  Los  Angeles. 

Part  Two  of  the  Rosemary  Clooney 
iStory  began  in  1972  at  the  Tivoli  Gar¬ 


dens  in  Copenhagen.  It  was  a  warm 
[Summer  night,  and  the  park  was  ablaze 
[With  little  white  lights.  For  the  first  time 
3h  years,  performing  felt  good.  After 
[that  her  progress  was  slow  but  steady, 
^he  faced  her  first  big  U.S  audience  at 
fthe  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavilion  in  Los 


Mitch  Miller  prot^g^e  Clooney  made  TIME’S 
cover  in  1953.  TIME’S  analysis  of  Miller’s 
style:  "Keep  it'simple . . .  sexy . . .  sad.” 


Angeles  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  1976. 

Bing  Crosby  was  launching  a  tour  to 
mark  his  50th  anniversary  in  show  busi¬ 
ness,  and  he  had  asked  Rosie  to  join 
him.  The  evening  was  a  sellout,  the  re¬ 
views  complimentary.  Later  Clooney 
signed  a  recording  contract  with  Con¬ 
cord,  a  small  but  prestigious  jazz  label; 
she  was  hired  by  Georgia-Pacific  to 
advertise  products  like  Coronet  paper 
towels  and  tissues,  and  she  became 
one-fourth  of  a  surprisingly  successful 
road  show  called  4  Girls  4  that  has 
been  touring  concert  halls  and  sum¬ 
mer  music  tents  since  1 977.  The  cur¬ 
rent  troupers  are  Clooney,  Helen 
O'Connell,  Kay  Starr  and  Martha  Raye, 

"It’s  a  very  small  responsibility  to  be 
a  fourth  of  something,"  says  Clooney, 
who  still  attends  group  therapy  ses¬ 
sions  on  Wednesday  evenings  when 
she’s  home  in  California,  "and  it’s  a 
wonderful  company  feeling.  We  have 
exactly  the  same  backgrounds.  We’ve 
been  in  show  business  since  we  were 
kids.  We’ve  all  been  married.  We  all 
have  children  and  grandchildren.  We 
were  never  told  in  the  ’50s  that  the 
people  we  were  going  to  have  the 
most  fun  working  with  would  be  other 
women.  You  were  trained  to  think  that 
women  would  be  out  for  your  job,  and 
certainly  your  man.” 

Clooney’s  constant  companion 
these  days  is  a  tall,  slim  former  dancer, 
Dante  DiPaolo.  55,  a  flame  from  her 
earliest  Hollywood  days  who  dropped 
back  into  her  life  in  1973  and  has  been 
there  ever  since.  In  spite  of  the 
weight  she  has  gained  since  the  time 
when  too  many  pills  and  too  much 

CONTINUED 


In  1952,  with  a  bottle  of  Ohio  River  water, 
Clooney  dedicated  a  street  that  still  bears 
her  name  in  her  hometown  of  Maysville,  Ky 


A  careworn  Clooney  and  a  subdued  Josd 
Ferrer  appeared  in  a  Santa  Monica  courtroom 
in  1961  during  the  first  of  their  two  divorce*. 
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On  a  visit  to  Dante’s  mother,  Concetta,  Clooney  gives  daughter  Monsita  an  orden  Mangia.  The  DIPaolos  appear  to  approve. 


work  kept  her  thin,  Clooney’s  health  is 
Intact.  “My  constitution  must  have 
been  remarkable,’’  she  says,  "because 
I  put  my  body  through  some  trying 
times.”  Her  hair  is  a  darker,  natural 
blond  now,  her  grin  stiJI  dazzles,  her 
laughter  is  hearty  and  frequent,  and, 
as  a  reviewer  observed  not  long  ago, 
at  54,  she  still  has  nice  legs. 

Best  of  all,  the  voice  that  made 
Clooney’s  fortune  is  unsavaged  by  age 
and  her  trials.  Her  six  recordings  for 
Concord,  with  a  small  group  of  jazz¬ 
men  behind  her,  have  revealed  new 
feeling  and  sensitivity,  adding  subtle 
colors  to  her  old  lusty  style.  Whenever 
Clooney  sings  now,  whether  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  recording  studio  or  a  summer 
tent  in  upstate  New  York,  the  joy  is  visi¬ 
bly,  audibly  back.  “I  had  it  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,”  she  says,  “but  from  a  certain 
point  on,  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
were  always  divided.  I  worked  very 
hard,  sometimes  pregnant,  sometimes 
right  after  being  pregnant,  and  I  was  al¬ 
ways  being  taken  away  from  a  baby.” 

Though  she  is  delighted  with  her  jazz 
group,  and  the  feeling  Is  apparently 
mutual,  she  tends  to  brush  off  review¬ 
ers  who  call  her  a  Jazz  singer.  “1  don’t 
think  I  am,  because  what  1  do  isn't  very 
inventive,"  she  says  frankly.  “I  don't 
have  that  much  good  musicianship, 


and  1  don’t  know  what  I’m  doing,  really. 
I  just  feel  things  a  certain  way,  and  I’ll 
get  thrown  into  a  certain  kind  of  phras¬ 
ing  from  something  the  band  will  do." 

T-he  Ferrer  children  are  grown  now, 
and,  not  surprisingly,  all  lean  toward 
show  business.  Miguel,  27,  a  drummer 
who  has  occasionally  played  with  his 
mother’s  backup  band,  and  Rafael;  22, 
an  actor  whose  credits  Include  a  bit 
part  In  Woody  Allen’s  A  Midsummer 
NighVs  Sex  Comedy,  live  at  home 
in  the  big,  cool,  dark  Spanish-style 
house  In  Beverly  Hills  that  Clooney 
bought  almost  30  years  ago.  The  oth¬ 
ers  live  only  minutes  away  and  visit 
almost  every  day.  Maria,  26,  recently 


Surrounded  by  family, 
Clooney  sits  restored 
as  the  matriarch. 


returned  from  New  York,  where  she 
studied  acting.  Monsita,  24,  a  talented 
singer  who  has  not  yet  tested  herself 
professionally,  has  made  a  couple  of 
TV  commercials  and  acts  as  her  moth¬ 
er's  executive  secretary.  She  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  Terry  Botwick,  a  former  minister 
turned  writer-producer.  Gabriel,  25,  a 
sculptor,  painter  and  pianist,  is  wed  to 
singer  Debby  Boone.  They  have  a  214- 
year-old  boy,  Jordan,  who  Is  Clooney’s 


first  grandchild  and  the  light  of  her  life. 
He  Is  kissed  several  hundred  times  a 
day  and  thrives  on  it. 

When  she  is  not  touring,  Clooney  ob¬ 
serves  the  passing  parade  of  children 
from  her  favorite  leather  chair  and  ot¬ 
toman  in  the  den  between  the  living 
room  and  the  old-fashioned  kitchen 
through  which  all  but  total  strangers 
enter.  She  is  the  heart  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Her  outlook  is  positive,  and  she 
seems  at  peace,  as  long  as  she  can 
govern  the  pace  of  her  life.  She  ex¬ 
plains,  “My  therapist  told  me,  ‘Block 
out  time,  even  if  it's  only  one  day. 
That's  time  for  you.’  ” 

Though  Clooney  was  brought  up  a 
Catholic  and  sent  her  children  to  a  pa¬ 
rochial  grade  school,  all  the  children 
except  Rafael  are  deeply  involved  in 
religion  that  Is  Protestant  and  evan¬ 
gelical.  Mother  does  not  disapprove. 
“It’s  no  problem  for  me,”  she  says.  “I 
see  them  being  very  productive  and 
happy  in  an  ongoing  spiritual  relation¬ 
ship  with  each  other  and  with  Jesus  In 
a  way  that  they  wouldn’t  have  In  a  dog¬ 
matic  religion.  Catholicism  was  always 
ritual  and  removed,  and  they  seem  to 
have  a  very  personal  and  warm  feel¬ 
ing.  [  don’t  have  the  real  commitment 
they  have,”  she  admits,  with  the  cau¬ 
tion  of  a  woman  to  whom  life  has 
taught  skepticism.  “But  I’d  like  for  it  to 
happen,  and  maybe  it  will.”  □ 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  UefenniMed 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  lo  r'our  Healrh 
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By  Qarard  Mosler 


The  names  of  20  prominent  people  are  hidden  in  the 
maze  of  letters.  How  many  can  you  find  by  consulting 
the  clues?  The  names  read  forward,  backward,  up, 
down  or  diagonally,  are  always  in  a  straight  line 
and  never  skip  letters.  We  have  started  you  off  by 


circling  THOMAS,  the  answer  to  1 1n  the  diagram. 
The  names  may  overlap  and  letters  may  be  used 
more  than  once,  but  not  all  of  the  letters  will  be  used 
Super  PEOPLE  sleuths  should  be  able  to  identify  15 
or  more  names.  Answers  In  next  week’s  issue. 


ClUAS 


Answers  to  Dec.  6  Puulo 
1.  John  Derek  2.  Renata 
Scotto  3.  Philip  Habib  4.  Peter 
O’Toolo  5.  Jessica  Harper 

6.  William  R  Buckley  Jr. 

7.  Carol  Bwnett  8.  Helmut 
Kohl  9.  Amy  Linker  10*  Moses 
Malone  1 1  Chris  Stein 

12.  Matt  Dillon  13.  Meg  Tilly 
14.  Martin  Foldstein  15.  Helen 
Gurley  Brownie.  Geoffrey 
Beono  17.  Bill  Bradley 

18.  Bernard  and  Marvin  Kalb 

19.  Prince  Charles  20.  Rusty 
Staub 


The  Waltons'  pa-pa-pa 
From  one  Hart. . . 

...  to  another 
Aggie-bagged  coach 
Maggie's  man  of  the  world 
Pvt.  Benjamin,  retired 
Supply-siders’  quarterback 
Sells  wine  when  It’s  time 
A  grown-up  Wiz 
From  Cleveland  to  Vienna 
Now  100  percent  Sanka-free 
Prime  Peking  man 
Oriole  with  brief  pitch 
TV’s  Informative  Bill 
Hugh’s  favorite  girl 
Beatle  with  a  twinkle 
Some  kind  of  comedian 
Tackling  Father  Murphy 
One  of  Lana’s  seven  exes 
Mick's  ex-SaiIsfaction 


imex 


water  with  great  sport 
Strong  in  design  and^  Impec^lle 
in  timekeeping:  accuracy  within  Jo 
sixonds  a  month*  And  water  re^scance 
available  from  depths  of  25  to  100  fnetef^ 
Choose  a  water  resistant  Timex  quartz  from 
$29.95  to  $69,95  (suggested  retail  prices).  Cfresft 
ign  and  great  beauty  are  not  exp^sive*  Just  rare. 


Rum  glows  with  flavor 
in  the  limelight. 

4  parts  White  Puerto  Rican  Rum 

1  part  Rose’s; 


TIMEX 

Quonlf 


100  KTfM* 


THEM  ARE 


NO  BETTER  TIMES 


THAN  THESE. 


The  smooth,  mellow  taste  of 
liiirjy  Times  Kentucky  Whisky  ha:,  (jeen  part 
f)f  the  good  life  since  1860, 

ITie  taste  rind  tradition  continue. 
There  are  no  better  times  than  these. 


PROVING  SHE’S  NO  SQUARE  PEG, 

OZZIE  AND  HARRIET’S  GRANDDAUGHTER 
TRACY  NELSON  TAKES  TO  THE  TUBE 


Don't  even  think  of  suggesting  that 
she  use  words  like  barf  out,  bitchen 
and  grody.  “I  am  tired  of  being  called  a 
Valley  Girl,”  pouts  Tracy  Nelson,  19,  of 
her  role  in  Square  Pegs,  the  new  punk- 
age  sitcom  on  CBS.  Per  sure,  her 
character — Jennifer  DeNuccio,  the 
worldly-wise  envy  of  the  misfits  in  her 
ciass  at  Weemawee  High  School — 
sounds  like  a  spin-off  from  Moon  Unit 
Zappa’s  record.  In  fact,  she’s  modeled 
on  an  old  Saturday  Night  Live  creation. 
And  far  from  living  down  in  Zappa’s 
San  Fernando  Valley,  what  Tracy  calls 
home  is  the  former  Errol  Flynn  man¬ 
sion  in  the  Hollywood  Hills. 

Moreover,  the  proprietor  is  singer- 
actor  Rick  Nelson,  which  makes 
daughter  Tracy  the  newest  performing 
member  of  a  notable  family.  On  one 
side  it  includes  not  only  her  dad,  now 
42  and  touring  with  his  Stone  Canyon 
Band,  but  also  her  grandparents,  the 
sitcom  pioneers  Harriet  Nelson  and  her 
late  husband,  Ozzie.  On  the  other  side 
are  her  maternal  grandparents,  foot¬ 
ball  great  Tom  Harmon  and  actress 
Elyse  Knox,  star  of  The  Sweetheart  of 
Sigma  Chi  and  other  ’40s  films.  They 
are  the  parents  of  Tracy’s  artist  mom, 
Kris.  Then,  too,  Tracy’s  uncle  David 
Nelson  directed  the  1981  film  Carnau- 
ba.  “I’m  so  proud  of  them  all,"  says 
Tracy  of  her  kin,  adding  that  she's  had 
"no  pressure  to  live  up  to  them." 

But  she’s  endured  pressures  of  an¬ 
other  sort.  Her  parents’  1963  marriage 
seemed  one  for  the  storybooks,  but 
Kris  and  Rick  have  separated  twice 
and  are  divorcing:  their  spilt  will 
become  final  within  the  next  two 
months.  Tracy  chose  to  stay  with  her 
dad.  Her  15-year-old  twin  brothers, 
Gunnar  and  Matthew,  live  with  Kris, 
and  8-year-old  Sam  Nelson  lives  with 
grandma  Elyse.  But  Tracy,  at  least,  is 
philosophical  about  her  parents:  "They 
were  too  young  when  they  decided  to 
have  a  family,  i  think  they  are  only  now 
learning  how  to  parent." 

Tracy’s  childhood  was  lonely.  She 
started  dancing  at  4  and  painting  at  5. 

At  6,  she  sought  attention  by  dressing 
up  as  a  mermaid  every  day  for  a  week. 

I  CONTINUED 

P  Tracy  strikoa  a  po*o  In  front  of  a  Daan 
f  Chapman  painting  of  her  fathor,  coitumo 
*,for  hla  rola  In  tho  1959  film  Bio  Bravo. 

It 

I,  Photograph  by  Steve  Schaplro/Gamma-Llaleon 


\OUlL  FEEL  BETTER  IN  THE  MORNING 

IF 

\C)IJ  [X>JT  H/^  TO  WORRY 
ABOUT  \OUR  MONEY  AT  NIGHT 


-  ' 
*  ^'1 


If  something  goes  wrong,  if  the  market  runs  out  of 
steam,  if  anything  changes  too  suddenly,  you 
could  lose  a  lot  more  than  your  beauty  sleep. 

Yju  could  lose  money. 

But  at  America’s  Banks,  the  safety  of  your 
money  isn’t  subject  to  ifs— no  mat¬ 
ter  what  happens.  Because  the  AMERI 

deposits  you  have  in  an  individual  pj  a  . 
bank  are  insured  for  up  to  dAInK^ 
$100,000. 


runs  out  of  What’s  more,  at  a  bank  your  money  is  in  the 

denly,  you  care  of  professionals  who  are  right  there  when 
'  sleep.  you  need  them. 

Talk  with  the  professionals  at  your  bank. 
iiy  of  your  They’ll  show  you  savings  and  investment  plans 
Ar-r\  that  not  only  earn  competitive 

AN4ERICAS  interest  rates ,  they  earn  peace  of 

BANKS 

I  MaiMliialwmi  ©  AMERK  j\N  BANKERS  ASSOCIATION 


SECURITY 
WITH  NO  IFS 


,t  L.A.’s  Westlake  School  for  Girls  she 
:hrew  herself  into  ballet  (she  still 
:akes  lessons;  the  plates  on  her  Honda 
Ivic  read  TOE  SHUS).  But  "acting  was 
(always  something  1  knew  I  would  do," 
fTracy  says,  and  as  a  teen  she  spent 
Istimmers  at  a  drama  workshop  in  Eng¬ 
land,  paying  her  way  in  part  with  mon- 
jey  she  made  hostessing  at  a  Burbank 
[coffee  shop  at  13.  "I  lied  about  my 
ige,”  she  explains.  Though  she  wears 
padded  bra  on  Square  Pegs,  Tracy  is 
•roud  to  say,  “I've  always  been  able  to 
[appear  older  than  t  am." 

And  younger.  She  was  a  freshman  at 
[Manhattan’s  Barnard  College  last  year 
hen  the  Square  Pegs  producers  cast 
ler  as  the  1 5-year-old  Jennifer.  She 
'on  the  role  by  aping  her  classmates 
it  Westlake.  Tracy,  says  the  show's 
reator,  Anne  Beatts,  successfully 
lortrayed  Jennifer  “as  a  self-centered 
lerson  who  is  unaware  of  anything  go¬ 
ing  on  outside  her  little  world." 

Tracy  "did  it  all  by  herself,"  says  her 
iroud  mom.  And  now  that  she's  earn- 
[fng  a  reported  $3,000  per  episode, 
she’s  determined  not  to  lose  perspec¬ 
tive.  Arriving  home  at  1 0  p  m.  or  so  af¬ 
ter  a  day  of  taping,  she  plunges  into 
her  painting  and  her  poetry.  With  no 
^boyfriends  now,  just  a  crush  on  Prince 
lAndrew,  all  her  allegiance  goes  to  her 
{family.  “My  dad  is  a  sensitive,  pri- 
'ate,  shy  man,"  she  says,  pointing  out 
Hiow  characteristically  cool  Rick  was 
hen  she  landed  her  Square  Pegs  role, 
le  took  her  to  a  movie  and  dinner.  But 
itherwlse,  Tracy  remembers,  "All  he 
laid  was,  ‘Good.  Now  do  a  good  job.’ 
hat  was  exactly  right.  One  thing 
ur  family  knows  is  you  have  to  put 
eur  ego  on  the  shelf.  Acting  is  a  job." 
er  sure.  KAREN  G  JACKOVICH 

tho  Square Pags  sot,  Tracy  enjoys  a 
iQh  with  two  of  tho  show’s  regulars, 
llaudette  Wells  and  John  Fomla. 


We'ne  Webcor,  the  telephone 
people.  And  voull  be  hearing  o  lot 
more  about  us.  Not  just  because 
telephones  ore  our  only  business, 
but  because  our  telephones 
and  accessories  ore  ihe  best. 

And  the  most  advanced. 

Want  proof?  Check  out 
our  Zip  phone  model  757 
with  programmable 
memories  and  more 
(shown).  It  does  ‘ 
everything  you'd  want 
a  phone  to  do.  Just  like  the 
rest  of  our  line,  (including  the  latest  In 
cordless].  The  most  complete  in  the  industry. 

For  everything  innovative  in  telephone  styles  and 
features,  get  to  know  us  first.  We're  the  one. 

WEBCOR' 2SP  THE  TELEPHONE  PEOPLE. 

Webcor  Electronics  Inc,,  28  South  Terminal  Dr,  Plainview,  N  Y,  11803, 
(516)  349-0600.  Outside  N.Y,  Toll  Free:  (800)  645-75’ 3 


Only  the  author  of  such  bestsellers  as  Once  In  a  Lifetime 
and  The  Ring,  one  of  the  world's  most  popular 
storytellers,  could  have  wiitten  this  powerful  novel 
of  a  woman  who  risks  everything  to  learn  that 
sometimes  love  demands  a  terrible  choice — and 
sometimes  love  has  no  choice  at  all 
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ROCK’N’ROLL 


ON  MAXELL 


f 


Every  Maxell  cassette  is  destined  to  become  a  golden  oldie 

Because  at  Maxell  we  build  cassettes  to  standards  that  are 
60%  hi^ier  than  the  industry  calls  for. 

Durable  c^settes  you  can  shake,  rattle  yet  they  keQ)  on 
rolling. 

Precision  engineered  tape  that  even  after  500  plays  still 
delivers  hi^  fidelity. 

So  when  we  say,  on  Maxell,  rock  ’h  roll 
is  really  here  to  st^. . .  Be-Bop-A-Lu-La. . . 
we  don’t  mean  m^he. 
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IN  THE  NET’S  NEW  MACSETH, 
BEWITCHING  CHRIS  KIMBALL  SHOWS 
SHE  IS  A  REAL  OPERA  BUFF 


It  was  a  moment  that  could  stop  any 
opera.  Christina  KumI  Kimball,  27,  a 
dancer,  was  making  her  first  appear¬ 
ance  onstage  at  the  Metropolitan  Op¬ 
era  in  the  role  of  Hecate,  the  head 
witch  in  Verdi’s  Macbeth.  She  prome¬ 
naded  front  and  center,  weaving  this 
way  and  that  to  show  off  her  costume, 
while  the  orchestra  began  to  go  awry. 

“I  could  hear  the  violins  and  horns  slid¬ 
ing  off-key,”  Kimball  recalls.  ‘The  en¬ 
tire  70-piece  orchestra  was  gaping  up 
at  me.  Maestro  [James]  Levine  was 
rapping  his  baton  to  get  their  attention. 
Everything  stopped  dead.”  Scant  won¬ 
der.  For  at  this  so-called  dress  rehears¬ 
al,  Kimball  was  topless  and  clad  in  only 
a  G-string  to  bare  what  Macbeth  direc¬ 
tor  Sir  Peter  Hall  told  her  was  Hecate’s 
true  self — "a  sensual  goddess  who  is 
magic  incarnate."  ‘‘Verdi,”  he  noted, 
"was  a  very  sexy  composer.” 

Kimball,  who  has  appeared  with  Al¬ 
vin  Ailey  and  in  Broadway’s  and  Holly¬ 
wood’s  The  Wiz,  had  found  the  initial 
audition  a  breeze.  ‘‘All  I  had  to  do,”  she 
notes,  ‘‘was  walk  on  in  my  red  leotard. 
Then  they  asked  if  I  minded  wearing  a 
scant  costume.  I  figured,  what  could 
they  possibly  make  me  do  at  the  Met?” 

But  when  she  pressed  for  details, 
she  got  mainly  tittering,  so  she 
whipped  up  her  own  costume,  a  uni- 
itard  (body  stocking)  with  transparent 
Iphiffon  on  top.  ‘‘Take  that  off!”  the 
^ostume  designer  ordered.  “As  long 
'as  I  have  a  unitard  I  can  handle  it," 
'Kimball  told  herself,  and  then  came  re¬ 
hearsal.  “Sir  Peter  doesn't  like  what 
you’re  wearing,"  said  the  choreogra¬ 
pher.  So  good  night,  unitard.  “1  could 
feel  the  stagehands’  eyes,”  she  says, 
"And  I  had  to  command  the  stage  with 
very  little  movement.” 

She  was  clearly  born  to  command. 
Opening  night,  with  her  mom,  who 
is  Japanese,  and  dad,  who  is  black, 
out  front,  Kimball  reports,  "It  was  a 
battle  between  the  bravos  and  boos 
when  I  came  out.  But  when  I  finished,  I 
think  I  got  the  longest  applause  of  any¬ 
one.”  Still  “keeping  a  very  ethical  ap¬ 
pearance,”  Kimball,  who  is  single, 
doesn’t  fraternize  much,  "I  am  keeping 
everybody  at  finger's  length,’  she  ex¬ 
plains.  "Otherwise  it  could  get  very 
scandalous.”  BARBARA  ROWES 

Chris  looms  S^10”  and  127  pounds  in  hor 
Q-string  costumo,  which,  says  a  Mot  offi¬ 
cial,  “wo  wore  hoping  nobody’d  notico. 
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King,  Menthol  or  Box  100’s: 


A  whole  carton  «f  Carlton  has 
less  tar  than  a  sin^e  pack  of*. 


Carlton 

100s 


...KINGS 

r 

TAa 

iiQ  /og 

NfCOTWE 
mg  ^cig 

...100’S 

TAfl 

mg  /og 

KlCOTtKE 
mg  /Cig 

Kent 

12 

1  0 

Kent  100’s 

14 

1  2 

Winston  Lights 

11 

09 

Winston  Lights  100's 

12 

09 

Marlboro 

16 

1  0 

Benson  &  Hedges  100’s 

16 

1.1 

Salem 

M 

1  1 

Parliament  Lights  100’s 

12 

09 

Kool  Milds 

11 

09 

Salem  100's 

15 

1  1 

Newport 

16 

1  2  1 

Marlboro  100‘s 

16 

1  1 

TAR  &  NICOTINE  NUMBERS  AS  RE 

EPORTED  IN  LATEST  FTC  REPORT 

Carlton  Kings  Less  than  0.5 

Carlton  Menthol  Less  than  0.5 

L 

0.1 

0.1 

Carlton  Box  100's  Less  than 

0.5 

0.1 

Box — lowest  of  ^  brands— less  than  0.01  mg.  tar,  0.002  mg.  nicotine. 

Garhon  is  lowest 

U.S.  Government  laboratory'  tests  confirm  no  cigarette  lower  in  tar  than  Carlton 


Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 

That  Cigarette  Smoking  is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 

% 


Box:  Less  than  0.5  mg.  "tar".  0.05  mg.  nicotine;  Soft  Pack,  Menthol  and  100's  Box 
Less  than  0.5  mg.  “tar",  0.1  mg.  nicotine  av.  per  cigarette.  FTC  Report  Dec.  '81. 


ICOTTOOWltflE  _  .  _  . 


Tinseltown  tots  a 


Two  members  of  Steven  Spielberg’s 
stable  of  future  starlets.  Heather  [Pol¬ 
tergeist)  O’Rourke  (left)  and  Drew  [EX) 
Barrymore,  were  cast  as  friendly  rivals 
at  Hollywood’s  Youth  in  Film  Awards 
ceremony.  Drew,  7,  and  Heather,  6, 
Were  nominated  for  Best  Young  Sup¬ 
porting  Actress,  and  the  winner  was  .  . 
Miss  Barrymore.  No  doubt  Drew  want¬ 
ed  to  Phone  Home  immediately. 


Hounded  hunterA 

While  the  rest  of  the  world  preyed  on 
Thanksgiving  birds,  Jackie  Onassis  set 
off  in  search  of  trickier  game.  As  Jack- 
re  rode  near  her  Bernardsville,  N.J.  es¬ 
tate  with  the  Essex  Foxhounds,  an  ex¬ 
clusive  private  club  that  sponsors  an 
annual  Turkey  Day  fox  hunt,  wily  pa¬ 
parazzi  picked  up  her  scent — as  they 
almost  invariably  do.  Local  gentry 
were  miffed  by  the  crowds  Jackie’s 
presence  engendered,  but  the  imper¬ 
turbable  horsewoman  reined  serene 
with  a  smile. 


Middle  manv 

Richard  Harris  had  just  opened  in  yet 
another  production  of  Camelot.  but  it 
was  his  attempt  at  an  offstage  revival 
that  drew  the  most  comment  in  Lon¬ 
don.  "I  read  the  newspapers  every  day 
to  find  out  what  the  situation  is,”  said 
Harris,  52,  but  it  was  clear  he  was  once 
again  courting  his  second  ex-wife,  Ann 
Turkel  (left).  Seated  between  Turkel, 
35,  and  first  wife  Elizabeth  Harrison 
Aitkin,  46,  after  the  show,  Harris  ap¬ 
peared,  perhaps,  to  have  bitten  off 
more  than  he  could  chew 


GAME  IN  TOWN 

A  PEOPLE  panel  rates  the  chocolatiers’  finest  and  finds  that  it’s 

just  a  matter  of  tastes — and  sweet  teeth 


dies.  Bill  Blass  is  marketing  "designer 
chocolates"  that  go  for  up  to  $24  a  box 
In  gourmet  outlets.  Even  master  chefs 
are  entering  the  fray.  France's  Michel 
Gu^rard,  originator  of  the  low-cal  cui¬ 
sine  minceur,  has  introduced  a  line  of 
definitely  nondietetic  delectables 
which  he  has  fittingly  dubbed  cuisine 
grosseun  Price:  $1 8  for  14  ounces. 

What  all  this  finger  licking  adds  up  to 
is  not  only  bulging  waistlines  but  a  $3.5 
billion-a-year  U.S.  industry.  The  econo¬ 
my  may  be  depressed,  but  chocolate 
sales,  especially  those  of  luxury  choc¬ 
olates,  are  soaring.  Why?  Bruce  Lister, 
director  of  regulatory  affairs  and  nutri¬ 
tion  for  Nestis,  thinks  it  may  be  a  case 
of  people  choosing  quality  over  quanti¬ 
ty.  "With  the  recession,  people  don't 
have  as  much  money  to  go  out,”  he 
reasons,  "so  they  tend  to  treat  them¬ 
selves  a  bit  better  at  home." 

But  does  one  get  more  by  paying 
more?  Is  there  really  a  difference  in 
chocolates?  For  help,  PEOPLE  turned 
to  five  chocolate  lovers — Sandra 
Boynton,  author  of  the  best-selling 
Chocolate:  The  Consuming  Passion 
(Workman,  $4.95);  actor  James  Coco; 
Maida  Heatter,  author  of  the  Book  of 
Great  Chocolate  Desserts  (Knopf,  $15); 
Milton  Zelmar>,  New  York-based  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  bimonthly  Chocolate 
News;  and  New  York  Times  restaurant 
critic  Mimi  Sheraton,  whose  The  New 
York  Times  Guide  to  New  York  Restau¬ 
rants  {Times  Books,  $9.95)  will  be  out  in 
January. 

On  a  recent  afternoon  In  New  York, 
the  panelists  assembled  for  a  taste 
test  of  solid  milk  chocolate,  solid  semi¬ 
sweet  chocolate  and  solid  "white 
chocolate."  (The  latter  contains  no  co¬ 
coa  and  technically  should  not  be 
called  chocolate  at  all.)  Only  solid 


Into  San  Francisco’s  Galleria  design 
center,  where  they  took  part  in  dipping, 
sculpting  and  scarfing  chocolate  ad  in¬ 
finitum  and  ad  nauseam.  More  recently 
450  people  anted  up  $79  each  to  at¬ 
tend  a  Chocolate  Lovers  Weekend  at 
the  Hyatt  Regency  Woodf leld,  outside 
Chicago.  Arriving  from  as  far  away  as 
California,  they  munched  on  alarm¬ 
ing  creations  such  as  chocolate-chip 
croissants  and  chocolate  chill.  The  fes¬ 
tivities  ended  with  a  chocolate  recipe 
contest.  First  prize  was  the  winner’s 
weight  in  Ambrosia  chocolate,  made  in 
Milwaukee.  (The  lucky  lady  was  Char¬ 
lotte  Finley  of  Hinsdale,  111.,  who  tipped 
the  scales  at  124  pounds,  four  more 
than  she  weighed  when  the  weekend 
began.) 

Many  of  the  country’s  toniest  de¬ 
partment  stores  now  boast  taste¬ 
ful  boutiques  for  addicted  patrons — 
one  in  New  York's  Bergdorf 
Goodman  Is  downstairs  from 
where  they  used  to  sell  gir- 


Whocolate.  Would  it  taste  as  sweet  by 
any  other  name?  The  very  word  hints 
darkly  of  romance,  of  exotic,  forbidden 
pleasures.  Lovers  share  it,  sybarites 
indulge  in  it,  and  just  about  everyone 
eats  as  much  of  It  as  he  or  she  can  lay 
hands  on.  This  year  Americans  will 
consume  some  2  billion  pounds  of 
chocolate,  enough  to  slather  a  nine- 
pound  layer  on  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  republic. 

Instead  of  confessing  their  turpi¬ 
tude,  many  chocoholics  now  are  un¬ 
abashedly  cele¬ 
brating  their 
craving.  Last 
October  9,000  of 
them  thronged 


“I’vo  galnod  12  pounds  just  thinking  about  chocolate, 
sighed  Coco,  lelt.  Sheraton,  who  protects  her  professional 
anonymity  test  she  be  recognized  while  critiquing  restau¬ 
rants.  lamented.  "I  can't  even  find  my  mouth  ' 


chocolate  was  used  because,  although 
bonbons  have  their  place,  purists  will 
not  tolerate  nuts  or  fruits  sullying  the 
authenticity  of  the  substance. 

The  PEOPLE  test  included  samples 
from  11  manufacturers  whose  wares 
ranged  in  price  from  $3  a  pound  for 
Hershey  to  $22  a  pound  for  Teuscher. 
They  represent  the  country’s  largest 
manufacturers  (Hershey  and  Nestl6) 
and  some  of  the  smallest  confection¬ 
ers  (BIssinger  of  St.  Louis  and  Kron  of 
New  York)  as  well  as  several  of  Eu¬ 
rope's  most  venerable  firms  (Lindt, 
Tobler  and  Suchard).  Only  six  of  the 
companies  produce  solid  white  choco¬ 
late,  and  of  the  1 1 .  four  firms — Godiva, 
Bissinger,  Kron  and  Teuscher  do  not 
actually  make  their  own  chocolate 
from  bean  to  bite-size  pieces.  Instead, 
they  either  have  a  blend  prepared 
especially  for  them  by  another  firm 
(Wilbur’s  of  Lititz,  Pa.  supplies 
Godiva  with  its  dark  chocolate)  or 
Use  a  mix  of  chocolates  from  several 
makers. 

The  panelists  approached  the  tast¬ 
ing  with  the  enthusiasm  oenophiles  re¬ 


serve  for  grands  crus  wines.  "This  is 
the  ultimate  fantasy."  gasped  Coco  of 
the  28  pieces  of  chocolate  (11  milk.  1 1 
semisweet  and  six  white)  lined  up  be¬ 
fore  him.  All  identifying  marks  had 
been  removed,  and  each  panelist’s 
samples  were  presented  in  a  different 
order  so  one  judge  wouldn't  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  another’s  remarks.  The 
chocolate  was  rated  on  a  scale  of  1 
(unacceptable)  to  5  (bliss).  "Chocolate 


is  at  least  a  2  to  begin  with  '  decreed 
Zelman  as  the  test  began 

In  between  mouthfuls  (there  were  no 
suckers  among  the  panelists  ail 
chewed  their  samples),  tne  lumtet 
cleared  their  palates  v.fith  a  variety  ‘.jf 
substances.  Zelman  had  gieen  tea. 
Boynton  drank  milk.  Coco  had  Poiriei 
Heatter  chose  black  coffee  and  Sher¬ 
aton  opted  for  a  combinaiion  of  y/aiof 
i  and  matzo wafers  Throughrjut.  their 

'  '  r  I  n  1;  , 


Zolman  ivafts  a  Godiva  morsel  under  Boyntrjn  s 
discerning  schnoz  Verdict  "ofangy.  but  it  had 
an  “ecch  aftertaste 


Chocolate  may  make  Maida  Heatter  smile  but 
she  labeled  a  frozen  banana  dessert  'the  most 
irresistible  thing  I  knov;  ” 


over.  Then  the  scores  were  tabulated. 
Out  of  a  possible  25  points,  Ghlrar- 
deill  of  San  Leandro,  Calif,  received  18 
to  win  In  the  milk  chocolate  category, 
even  though  only  one  judge  (Heatter) 
gave  It  a  top  score.  Wilbur  placed  a 
close  second  with  17,  while  Lindt  came 
in  last  with  1 1 .  The  semisweet  results 
were  just  the  opposite.  Lindt  garnered 
first  place  with  20  points,  also  with  only 
one  top  rating  (Zelman),  Nestl6  and 
Teuscher  brought  up  the  rear  with  6 
points  each.  As  for  white  chocolate, 
Kron  walked  off  with  first  prize  with  just 
13  points,  a  testament  to  the  panel’s 
disdain  for  the  stuff,  which  is  made  of 
sugar,  vegetable  fats,  milk  solids  and 
flavorings.  Heatter,  the  only  judge  to 
give  it  a  5,  explained,  "It's  my  least  fa¬ 
vorite  so-called  chocolate.  This  wasn’t 
as  bad  as  the  others."  Interestingly, 
not  one  of  the  highest-priced  confec¬ 
tions  ranked  No,  1  in  any  category. 

As  the  proceedings  ended,  most  of 
the  panelists'  yen  for  chocolate  was 
sated — at  least  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
"I’ve  got  paralysis  of  the  palate,"  com¬ 
plained  Sheraton.  Not  so  Coco.  "I’ve 
finished  tasting,”  he  said.  "Now  I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  go  home  and  really  eat  some 
chocolate."  BONNIE  JOHNSON 


Dwmis  T.  DeDoniOTiJeo,  Ghirardelll’s  general  manager,  was  "honored"  that  his  milk  chocolate 
made  from  only  ground  beans,  cocoa  butter,  sugar  and  milk,  took  first  prize. 


Rudolf  SprungJI  bussed  fiancee  Vera  Bucher 
after  his  family's  entry,  Lindt’s  Surlln,  won 
the  top  semisweet  spot. 


comments  tended  to  reflect  their  pre¬ 
conceived  preferences.  “My  semi¬ 
sweet  favorite  is  my  favorite  of  the 
whole  contest,"  said  Heatter.  (It  turned 
out  to  be  Kron’s.)  "I  don't  like  semi¬ 
sweet,”  erupted  Coco.  "This  one  Is 


pure  candle  wax.”  (The  same  Kron's) 
“Milk’s  not  my  fave,"  revealed  Zelman. 
"I  hate  white,"  countered  Sheraton,  "It 
tastes  like  sweet  fat.  I  like  pork  rinds 
better." 

Seventy-five  minutes  later  It  was  all 


> 
JC 
n 
a 

Tom  Ivofvs  white  chocolate  won  that  category,  and  the  outspoken  confectioner  couldn't  have  been 
more  surprised,  "I  don’t  even  make  good  white  chocolate,"  he  demurred. 
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DECAYING  TEETH?  ZITS? 

DON’T  BLAME  IT  ON  CHOCOLATE, 
SAYS  CANDY  MAN  RICHARD  O’CONNELL 


Munching  a  10-pound  block  ol  cbocolale  may  SBemlike  a  dream  come  Irue,  but  O’Connoll  does  It 
only  lor  fun.  warning,  ■'Chocolate  should  be  oalen  in  modernlion 


Few  people  are  more  knowledgeable 
about  the  lore  of  chocolate  than  Rich¬ 
ard  T.  O'Connell,  54,  president  of  the 
Chocolate  Manufacturers  Association 
of  the  U.S.  A.,  the  umbrella  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  country’s  14  major  manu¬ 
facturers.  The  industry’s  chief  spokes¬ 
man  and  legislative  watchdog, 
O’Connell  tries  to  “show  the  good  face 
of  chocolate  to  the  public  It's  the  easi¬ 
est  part  of  the  job,  “he  says.  Born  and 
raised  in  Lost  Nation,  Iowa,  where  his 
parents  ran  a  chicken  hatchery, 
O'Connell  graduated  from  Iowa  State 
with  a  degree  in  poultry  husbandry.  He 
became  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives  in 
1961,  but  switched  from  chickens  to 
chocolate  1 1  years  later.  The  career 
change  delighted  his  wife,  Therese. 
and  their  three  children,  he  says,  “par¬ 
ticularly  when  I  brought  the  product 
home.  “From  his  office  in  McLean,  Va.. 
O’Connell  talked  with  PEOPLE'S 
Michael  J.  Weiss. 

Why  are  Americans  going  bananas  over 
chocolate? 

The  Baby  Boom  Generation  that 
grew  up  eating  candy  bars  has  now 
graduated  to  Godiva  chocolates  and 
fancy  chocolate  sweets,  and  it‘s  be¬ 
come  a  trend.  Suddenly  everyone 
thinks  chocolate  is  one  of  the  finer 
things  in  life. 

Isn^t  chocolate  bad  for  you  ? 

Chocolate  has  small  amounts  of 
protein,  iron,  riboflavin  and  calcium 
But  it’s  not  a  substitute  for  steak  or  pu- 
tatoes.  It's  an  extra  food 

Is  one  kind  more  beneficial  than  others? 

Milk  chocolate  has  more  protem  and 
calcium  than  other  chocolate  S'  nne 
chocolate  bars  with  peanuts  or  ai 
monds  can  provide  upwards  of  i  i)  per 
cent  of  the  recommended  daily  allow 
ance  of  protein  In  some  ways  milH 
chocolate  is  more  nulntiou  >  tha- 
an  apple 

Does  chocolate  cause  acnc  ? 

That  myth  has  been  ari  -und  on.  o 
the  late  I9th  century  Hibioo.  illy  thb- 
consumers  of  candv  cars  werp*  yr  a  j 
sters  going  through  adolesconr  e  a 

r  j : '  r  i 


Chooolat*  QMaau  Fbii»y 

4  oz.  semisweet  chocolate  chips 
y»  lb.  {'A  cup}  unsalted  butter 
Vt  cup  sugar 

Rind  of  orte  navel  orange,  grated 

1  tbsp.  orange  liqueur 

3  eggSi  lightly  beaten 

V/i  cups  finely  chopped  pecans 

Chocolate  glaze  (recipe  follows)  i 

Pecans  for  garnish 

1  Lightly  grease  and  flour  an  eight-inch 
springform  pan.  Line  with  waxed  paper.  Set 
aside. 

2  Melt  chocolate  chips  In  doubie  boiler  over 
hot,  not  boiling,  water.  Stir  until  melted  . 

3  Add  sugar  and  orange  rind  to  chocolate. 

Stir  until  well  mixed.  ; 

4  Transfer  mixture  to  bowl  and  add  orange  li¬ 
queur.  Stir. 

5  Add  eggs  and  mix. 

6  Add  V/a  cups  pecans  and  stir. 

7  Pour  mixture  into  prepared  pan.  Bake  In 
preheated  375*  oven  for  25-30  minutes. 

8  Remove  cake  from  oven.  Cake  will  set  as  It 
cools.  Cool  15  minutes;  remove  from  pan. 

9  Turn  cake  upside  down  on  rack.  Remove 
paper  and  cool  completely. 

10  Pour  glaze  over  top.  Garnish  with  pecans. 

Ctiecolato  QIaxe 

1  cup  semisweet  chocolate  chips 
3  tbsp.  butter 
1  tbsp.  light  corn  syrup 

1  Melt  chocolate  chips  and  butter  over  hot, 
not  boiling,  water.  Stir. 

2  Add  corn  syrup  and  stir  until  blended. 


Some  chocoholics  at  a  Chicago  contest  were  miffed  that  a  professional  chocolatier,  Charlotte  Fir 
ley,  won  her  weight  In  chocolate  for  her  gateau  recipe. 


time  when  acne  develops.  The  FDA  an¬ 
nounced  last  March  that  acne  Is  not 
diet-related  but  Is  probably  caused  by 
hormonal  changes  at  puberty.  ■ 

What  about  its  effect  on  tooth  decay? 

Chocolate  Is  not  as  likely  to  cause 
cavities  as  was  once  thought.  Eating  it 
helps  lessen  acid  production,  and 
there  are  chemical  substances  In  co¬ 
coa  that  inhibit  the  bacterial  action 
that  promotes  cavities  and  plaque. 

How  much  caffeine  Is  in  chocoiate? 

In  a  one-ounce  bar  there  are  five  to 
seven  milligrams  of  caffeine.  In  con¬ 
trast,  five  ounces  of  coffee  has  be¬ 
tween  90  and  150  milligrams;  the  aver¬ 
age  soft  drink  has  40  to  50  milligrams. 

Who  actualty  invented  chocoiate? 

Credit  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  They 
learned  to  roast  the  beans  and  mix 
them  with  water  and  cinnamon  to 
make  a  cold,  bitter  cocoalike  drink 
they  called  cacahauti.  In  1519  the  ex¬ 
plorer  Hernando  Cortes  improved  the 
mixture  with  cane  sugar,  vanilla, 


adopted  its  Indian  name,  chocolatf, 
and  later  took  the  beans  and  the  reel- 
pe  back  to  Spain.  At  first  only  royalty 
was  allowed  to  drink  it,  but  word  even¬ 
tually  spread  throughout  Europe.  It  got 
to  be  a  favorite  drink  in  English  coffee 
houses  in  the  1 600s. 

}M}en  did peopie  start  eating  chocolate 
/n  candy /omr? 

Not  until  the  19th  century.  In  1847  Fry 
and  Sons  in  England  created  the  first 
chocolate  bar,  a  large  mold  that  was 
sold  to  confectioners  who  melted  it 
down  and  mixed  it  with  nuts  and  fruits. 
In  the  U.S.,  Milton  Snavely  Hershey  In¬ 
troduced  the  first  mass-produced  can¬ 
dy  bar  In  1894. 

Who  Invented  milk  chocolate? 

Daniel  Peter  developed  it  in  Switzer¬ 
land  In  1876.  He  and  several  others,  in¬ 
cluding  Henri  Nestl6,  found  they  had 
surplus  milk.  They  mixed  It  with  dark 
chocolate  to  balance  the  rough  flavor. 

How  is  chocolate  made  today? 

The  basic  methodology  hasrt’t 


changed  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 
It  starts  with  bean  pods  of  the  Theo- 
broma  cacao  tree,  which  grows  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  the  Far  East  and  Latin  America. 
There  are  20  to  40  beans  in  a  pod,  and 
some  400  beans  are  required  to  make 
a  pound  of  chocolate.  The  beans  are 
harvested,  fermented  naturally  and 
sun-dried  for  five  or  six  days.  Then 
they’re  shipped  in  burlap  bags  to  the 
U.S.  and  other  chocolate-manufactur¬ 
ing  countries. 

How  did  candy  bars  get  their  names? 

Many  were  named  after  manufactur¬ 
ers — the  Hershey  bar  for  Milton  Her¬ 
shey  and  the  Mars  for  Frank  and  Ethel 
Mars.  Some  were  named  after  other 
personalities,  Curtiss’  Baby  Ruth  was 
not  named  for  the  baseball  player, 
however,  but  in  honor  of  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land's  oldest  daughter,  Ruth. 

is  there  any  chance  you*U  divulge  your 
favorite? 

No,  but  I  will  say  that  1  rarely  let  a  day 
go  by  without  having  some  kind  of 
chocolate.  □ 


The  more  the  merrier. 

There  are  some  things  in  life  that  are  so  irresistible,  you  just  can't  get  enough  of  them.  And  these  are  perfect 
examples:  14K  gold  chains  from  Kay  Jewelers.  Prices  start  from  as  little  as  $20.  So  go  wild.  Start  a  collection — 
for  your  loved  ones  as  well  as  for  yourself.  It'll  add  a  whole  new  dimension  to  Christmas  decorating. 


•  « 


The  store  for  Karat  Go\6  Jewelry 
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I  \AMNT  THE  MOST  FROM  THE  LNST  THING  I  DO 


Head& 
Shouldeis 

GondUbner 


I'VE  Disco VERED  THE  C ONDITiONER  WITH  THE  FINISHING  TOUCH  OF  DANDRUFF  C ONTROL 

Now  J  ve  found  a  far-reaching  kind  of  conditioning  „ . ,  full  of  rich,  beautifying  HHBBbV 
conditioners,  plus  the  important  finishing  touch  of  dandruff  control.  New  Head  &  Shoulders  Conditioner. 
I  ve  never  had  such  full-bodied  softness,  silky  manageability,  ond the  extra  finishing  touch  of  Head 
8t  Shoulders  dandruff  control  Try  new  Head  &  Shoulders  Conditioner,  and  let  It  turn  the  last  thing  you 

do  into  a  beautiful  finishing  touch  for  your  hair 


IN  THE 


DIANE  VON  FURSTENBERG 
KICKS  UP  HER  HEELS  AND 
KICKS  OUT  HER  FASHION  PARTNER 


*3f 


and  not  Just  profits. 


In  an  empty  showroom 


I  . 


she  has  romodolod,  Dfane  worries  about  the  bottom  line — 


P/ace;  The  Fifth  Avenue  headquarters 
of  a  world-famous  designer.  Time: 
Four  days  before  her  big  fall  show. 
Late  at  night,  after  the  last  seamstress 
has  gone  home,  thieves  break  through 
the  doors  and  steal  25  of  the  elegant 
outfits,  forcing  the  stunned  designer 
and  her  crew  to  scramble  frantically  to 
replace  valuable  showroom  dresses. 


A  scene  from  another  one  of  those 
TV  clotheshorse  operas?  No.  it's  just 
another  episode  in  the  continuing 
melodrama  of  Diane  Von  Furstenberg, 
35,  the  jet  set  princess  turned  queen 
of  a  global  rag-trade  and  beauty  em¬ 
pire.  “I  tortured  myself  for  days  won¬ 
dering  who  did  this,"  sighs  the  dis¬ 
traught  Diane.  "It  must  have  been 


someone  who  wanted  to  annoy  me.” 

The  story  turned  uglier  three  nights 
after  the  theft,  when  somebody  hurled 
a  garbage  can  through  the  plate  glass 
door  of  the  Madison  Avenue  bou¬ 
tique  run  by  Diane's  soon-to-be-ex- 
husband,  Egon,  and  made  off  with 
about  $15,000  in  furs  and  clothes  'It's 
natural  for  people  to  th.nk  this  was 

COr-JTiNuFL' 


Photographs  by  Henry  Grossman 


•nnky  iMwclollMs  ahm  cwMm  Uquld  A»B«ts,  Dlano  posss  with 

"mmMs  for  an  ad.  Ti>ps  s«n  from  $B0,  •kilts  to  $  1 20. 


publicity,”  allows  Diane.  “But  unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  was  not  so." 

Neither  crime  has  been  solved,  nor 
was  any  link  found  between  them.  But 
in  throwing  the  spotlight  on  Diane,  the 
disturbing  burglaries  inevitably  piqued 
interest  In  the  colorful,  clingy,  body¬ 
conscious  new  clothes  she  has  labeled 
“my  new  beginning.” 

The  1982  collection  is  Von  Fursten- 
berg’s  attempt  to  re-create  the  stir  she 
caused  back  in  the  middle  ’70s  when 
she  flounced  onto  the  scene  with  her 
simple  jersey  wrap  dresses.  Though 
the  casual  but  elegant  style  formed  the 
cornerstone  of  her  company  and  land¬ 
ed  her  on  the  cover  of  Newsweek,  the 
overnight  acclaim  sent  Diane  into  a 
tailspin  because  "It  got  so  big,  so  fast,” 
she  recalls.  When  faced  with  a  crisis  of 
overproduction  (some  of  the  dresses 
wound  up  in  bargain  basements),  she 
admits  she  chose  to  “run"  rather  than 
cope:  Diane  decided  to  license  her 
dress  business  in  1978  to  the  giant 
Puritan  Fashions  Corporation,  which 
marketed  the  line,  and  while  retaining 
final  approval  over  dress  designs 
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“1  f*^  vary  nwrted,”  sh»  says  of  h«r  ro¬ 
mance  with  Bradflan  Paulo  Fernandes. 
They  met  on  a  BaO  beach. 


that  bore  her  name,  she  redirected 
her  efforts  to  building  her  cosmetics 
business. 

Although  the  Diane  Von  Furstenberg 
enterprises  soared — she  now  grosses 
more  than  $250  million  yearly  peddling 
her  name  on  everything  from  perfume 
(Tatiana)  and  children’s  wear  to  sta¬ 
tionery  and  home  furnishings — the 
DVF  clothes  themselves  foundered. 
Stabs  at  replicating  the  wrap-dress 
success  failed.  "The  clothes  were  los¬ 
ing  Identity,"  says  Diane.  "They 
weren't  me  anymore.  Puritan  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  what  I  was  about;  it  didn’t  let 
me  make  clothes  that  are  my  personal 
trademark." 

Earlier  this  year,  when  she  got  her 
first  glimpse  of  an  upcoming  collection 
Puritan  had  put  together,  Von  Fursten- 
borg  claims  she  "know  they  weren’t 
going  to  work."  Thlw  timo  uho  made  a 
dratitlc  move;  OInno  torminntod  her 
Ptjfltnn  uonlrnct-  wliluh  gunranteed 
fii?r  %\  nillllon  n  whnthor  the 
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DP  Shape  Master  "  2000 
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ride  fiev'orso  ffed-wnec'iirtf)  provonts  pedal 
"backlFisli"  dunritj  doceleratiQn. 


A^urata  Instryments  Monitor  Prograsi 
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Oiitirtg  your  rid<j  l>jlij/o  seal  and  handlebars 
u'Ji'jcl  conyernbfilly  ter  your  own  particular 
■j/*;  find  rihufyj  (or  rnfi/.imum  comforb  Simply 
pvii,  ibf<  iip  :/hQpu  Master  2000  is  the  besi 
f-<-:*:rriufi  [  jiku  vuluo  f/fi  the  market  today. 
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emof  he  anrJ  minis  for  around  $150; — 
was  launched  last  summer  and  flev/ 
out  of  the  stores.  The  second  group — 
the  silky  Jamoy  separates  she  calls  Liq¬ 
uid  Assets  ($80  to  $120) — was  also  a 
big  succoss.  "She's  right  back  on  tar¬ 
get,"  proclaims  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's 
fashion  director,  Ellin  Saitzman.  Lately 
Von  Furstenberg  has  taken  to  TV  to 
hawk  her  sensuous  clothes  in  a  series 
of  commercials. 

Diane,  whose  Russian-born  father 
was  a  millionaire  businessman  and 
whose  mother  survived  World  War  If 
concentration  camps,  has  no  Intention 
of  flopping  this  time,  "She  is  a  powerful 
saleswoman,  whether  selling  herself  or 
her  Ideas,"  says  New  York  Times  fash¬ 
ion  editor  Carrie  Donovan.  Von  Fur- 
stenberg  Is  quick  to  credit  the  new 
man  In  her  life,  Brazilian  textiles  and 


art  dealer  Paulo  Fernandes,  32,  v/lth 
bolstering  her  self-confidence.  Diane 
and  Paulo  live  together  in  her  tv/o 
homes:  a  Vfetoriana-strewn  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  flat  and  the  Connecticut  farm  that 
also  serves  as  her  design  studio. 

She  remains  close  to  Egon,  although 
they  are  In  the  process  of  getting  di¬ 
vorced.  “He's  so  much  a  part  of  my 
life,”  says  Diane,  who  regularly 
consults  with  him  about  raising  their 
children. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  "control  my 
own  destiny,"  Diane  has  also  restruc¬ 
tured  her  entire  company,  firing  her 
president  and  taking  over  his  duties 
herself.  "It’s  my  name,”  declares  Von 
Furstenberg.  "I  don't  hide  behind  law¬ 
yers  anymore.  I  am  right  out  in  front — 
and  things  have  to  be  the  way  /  want 
them.”  LEE  WOHLFERT-WIHLBORG 
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The  more  you  care  about  color, 
the  more  you  need  Kodacolor  II  film. 


America’s  Storyteller 


man  Kodak  Company,  1982 
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**1  love  getting  things  dono  on  time,”  says 
Kralniki  on  tho  sot  of  Talos  of  Hoffmann. 
"Hot  everyone  has  that  talont.” 


ARDIS  KRAINIK,  CHICAGO’S 
PENNY  PINCHER,  SAVES  HI 
FROM  ITS  GOTTERDAi 


Photographs  by  Michael  Mauney 


AAs  a  teenager  she  would  hole  up  in 
hei  Wisconsin  bedroom,  counting  her 
baby-sitting  dollars,  dimes  and  quar¬ 
ters  over  and  over  Then  one  summer 
she  worked  in  the  parcel  post  room  at 
Miho  Aluminum,  Eveiy  penny  of  her 


pay  and  all  of  her  sayl^ 
sheared  raccoon  coat^jl 
Impoverished,  ArdteKi 
been  frugal,  and  the  ts| 
of  that  trait  is  the  Lyric  ( 
go.  of  which  she  hasbei 


manager  for  the  last  two  years,  Previ¬ 
ously  on  the  financial  skids,  its  endow¬ 
ment  fund  flattened,  Its  warehouse 
mortgaged,  and  $300,000  in  arrears, 
the  Lyric  has  made  an  astonishing 
comeback  under  Krainik, 

While  analysts  predicted  it  would 
take  three  smash  seasons  to  turn  the 
Lyric  around  when  its  founder  and 
manager,  Caro!  Fox,  left  in  1981, 
Krainik  has  actually  put  it  $281 ,764  in 
the  black  in  only  one  year.  Reviews 
have  been  raves,  and  on  a  typical  eve¬ 
ning  the  opera  house  (s  97  percent  full. 
“Ardis  is  what  we  needed,”  says  Ange¬ 
lo  Arena,  president  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Co.  and  chairman  of  the  Lyric’s 
fund  raising.  “It  has  been  a  remarkable 
turnaround.  Her  enthusiasm  is 
infectious.” 

Having  been  with  the  Lyric  for  27 


In  a  custom-mado  gown  (friends  steer  her 
from  ruffles),  Krafnik  chats  with  Illinois 
Sen.  Chuck  Percy  on  opening  night. 


years  as  a  secretary,  singer  and  assis¬ 
tant  manager,  Krainik  knew  exactly 
how  to  take  over  when  Fox,  perilously 
ill  from  bone  degeneration  and  In¬ 
creasingly  cranky  in  hot  final  seasons, 
was  asked  by  the  Lyric's  board  to  step 
down.  (Fox  died  six  months  Inter.) 
Though  the  Lyric  had  maintained  Its 
place  as  one  of  the  nation’s  top  three 
companies  (with  the  Metropolitan  In 
New  York  and  the  Gan  Ft  anolaco),  fi¬ 
nancial  disasters  like  the  19/ 8  world 
premiere  of  Krzysztol  Ponrlei  ecKl’s 
Paradise  Lost  (which  cosl  $  I  d  million, 
or  about  $1  million  more  ihan  Hie  aver¬ 
age  opera)  had  sr.di  ed  off  niajoi  con¬ 
tributors.  Krainik's  plan  is  to  (.onHnno 
experirneniing  valh  new  woiks  wliile 
keeping  the  evorgreon  la  forilda  in  the 
repertoire  ''  /ou  can  i  yo  o^/l3(t)^lc^ld 
with  rrtodern  opoia,"  sho  ctjiiioiiilb, 
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"because  with  only  seven  operas  a 
year,  people  want  to  see  Bohdme,  But¬ 
terfly  and  AYda,  and  they  deserve  to 
see  them  with  great  artists  singing  in 
them.”  Accordingly,  this  fall’s  season 
features  Tosca  with  Placido  Domingo 
and  Grace  Bumbry,  Luisa  /W/Z/er  with 
Luciano  Pavarotti,  and  a  lively  Madama 
Butterfly  w\t\}  Broadway  producer  Har¬ 
old  Prince  directing.  A'fda — ^without  ele¬ 
phants — ^will  open  next  fall’s  season. 

The  elephant  ban  is  an  artistic  deci¬ 
sion,  though,  not  one  of  the  belt-tight¬ 
ening  measures  that  Krainik  has  insti¬ 
tuted  at  the  Lyric.  In  house,  the 
costume  department  and  the  wlgmas- 
ters  are  making  everything  they  can. 
When  set  designer  Pier  Luigi  Samari- 
tani  wanted  to  purchase  three  masks 
for  $1 ,500  for  last  season's  Don  Qui- 
chotte  by  Massenet,  Krainik  said  no. 
The  artist  anguished  only  briefly  be¬ 
fore  making  the  masks  himself.  Says 
Krainik,  "Luigi  just  got  into  the  spirit  of 
things  like  everyone  else."  Technical 
director  Roger  Hull  proudly  points  out 
that  bolts,  which  now  cost  $1  apiece, 
are  rethreaded  when  they  get  worn 
down,  rather  than  discarded. 

Krainik's  secret,  friends  say,  is  the 
proverbial  iron  hand  in  a  velvet  glove, 
“The  manager  of  an  opera  company 
has  to  be  an  absolute  son  of  a  bitch," 
says  Lee  Freeman,  the  Lyric's  general 
counsel,  “but  Ardis  is  personally  frugal 
and  a  loving  person.  Her  staff  wants  to 
make  Ardis  a  success." 

Krainik  began  her  penny-pinching  in 
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Snow  Stopper 

Here's  a  proper  topper  to  sport  in  any  win- 
i  ter  ^ing.  All  the  colors  of  the  rainbow 
I  bandthewhitePECPLEskjcap— 100% 
k  wool  outside  for  warmth,  100%  non- 
B  aJilOrgilcortonjrisidefcs’corTifort. 


.  $10.95  postage  paid* 

With  your  order,  specify  PEOPLE 
.Rainbow  Cap:  include  payment 
and  complete  address.  Mail  to; 


PEOPLE  MAGAZINE  SHOPPER 
Serviced  Mailings,  Inc 
40£ast  23rd  Street,  3rd  floor 
New  York,  NY  10010 


Offer  expires  March  31, 1903, 

add  $2.00  for  each  cap 
to  be  delivered  to  Canada. 
Br  Offer  not  available  outside 
f  North  America.  Allow4  to  6 
vi^eksfordeltvery 
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An  Outstanding  Opportunity 
For  Collectors  of  Western  Art 

THE  FIFTH  IN  A  SERIES  OF  LIMITED  EDITION  BRONZE  REPLICAS 


AVAILABILITY:  THE  LIMITED  EDITION 
OF  I^OOOIS  APPROACHING  CLOSEOUT.  WE 
URGE  YOU  TO  PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW 
TO  GUARANTEE  DELIVERY. 


The  Mountain  ^fa^  was  originally  completed 
byReminponm  1903  Our  replica  edition  is 
modeled  from  number  1 3  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  80  originals,  and  has  been  approved 
by  the  Director  of  The  Buffalo  Bill  storical 
Center,  where  the  original  bronze  is  on 
display. 

A  REMARKABLE  VALUE  JN  TODAY  S 
INFLATED  ART  MARKET 

At  8  lime  when  bronzes  of  lesser  quality  are 
priced  from  S3. 000  up,  this  edition  is  offered 
to  collectors  at  $L875.  Each  bronze  is 
foundry  rn^ked»  numbered  and  dated^  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  Certificate  of  Ownership 
simed  by  the  Director  of  The  Buffalo  Bin 
Historical  Center 

GUARAfVTEED  REPURCHASE 
AGREEMENT 

Museum  Colleclions  unconditionally  guar¬ 
antees  to  repurchase  your  bronze  ai  theissue 
price  of  SL875  any  iimc  within  one  year  of 
your  purchase 

TO  ORDER,  CALL  TOLL  FREE  .  . 
800*243-4492,  or  write'  Frederick  H. 
Schuicnburg,  Director,  Museum  Collec¬ 
tions,  Dcpi.  P52  *  140  Greenwich  Avc  * 
Greenwich,  Cl  06830  for  brochure.  You 
may  pay  by  check,  money  order  or  major 
credit  card.  Optional  five  month  payment 
plan  available 


TheUwetof 


taBoh^ 


Frederic 
Remington’s 
"The  Mountain 
Man” 

A  liiTiitcd  cdiiloii  uf  1000 
Cttit  by  ihc  wax 
ihree  fouritis  th< 
of  [lie  eng ina],  22 
inchc- high  will] 
AnkriCiin  Walnut 


In  hor  offlc9|  Krainik  groets  opora  fan 
Jack  Fltz-Wllllam,  7,  who  signs  a  photo  of 
himself  with  Luciano  Pavarotti. 


That's  how  long  Buick  has  been 
carrying  on  a  love  affair  with 
the  automobile.  A  devotion  to 
bringing  you  comfortable, 
prestigious,  quality  cars.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  exactly  what 
Buicks  have  been  down 
through  the  years. 

Right  down  to  today's  state- 
of-the-art  Buick  Century.  With 
its  pleasing  and  efficient  form. 
And  its  eminently  luxurious 
passenger  environment. 

Among  Century's  impressive 
engineering  credentials:  front- 
wheel  drive  and  a  highly 
efficient  2.5  liter  four-cylinder 
powerplant  (see  ERA  mileage 
estimates  below).  Also  available 
are  V-6  gasoline  and  V-6  diesel 
engines.  _ 

ESI  HWY  ERA  ESI  MPG 
39 _ M _ 

The  fact  that  80  years  went 
into  this  Century  is  surely 
reason  enough  to  put  yourself 


\Nbuldnt  >\>u  rejilv  nithcr  Ivivv  a'liuid 
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You  waited  all  year  for  this 


splendid  gilt  idea,  ttx)! 


1983  will  be  a  breathtaking  year  with  the  all-new 
Sports  Illustrated  1983  Swimsuit  Calendar.  Join 
four  top  fashion  models,  Kim  Alexis 
Cliarissa  Craig,  and  Katfiiy'n  Redding,  on  some  ol 
the  world  s  most  exotic  beaches  in  the  sumptuous 
full-color  photographs  of  John  G,  Ziminemian. 
Now  available  directly  from  the  publisher. 

1983  Swimsuit  Calendar  is  superbly  printc.. 
heavy,  art-quality  stock.  Spiral-bound  to  k. 

-  months  together,  even  after  they  have  gone  O): 

year  to  remember.  Order  now  for  yourself. 


Credit-card  orders 


CALL  TOLL-FREE 
1-800-345-8500 


Ext.  37 

Sjxiris  Illustrated  1983  Swimsuit  Calend"" 
SPECIAL  SAVINGS:  Order  3  or  more  (o 

Add  Si  per  order  for  shipping. 

Call  now  tor  credit-card  orders, 
or  send  check  or  money  order  to; 
Sports  Illustrated  Swinisuit  Calendar 
P.O.  Box  11011 
Chicago.  Ill.  60611 


Als<  >  liXkiihiNe  m  fim 


Nearly  half  the  Lyric’s  budget  comes  from 
donors,  so  Kralnlk  Is  solicitous  of  tho  Op¬ 
era  Quild,  which  has  8,1 00  members. 


her  hometown  of  Manitowoc,  Wis.  The 
daughter  of  a  Mirro  executive  and  an 
adoring  mother  who  found  her  preco¬ 
cious,  Ardis’  energies  were  channeled 
into  piano,  voice,  golf  and  tennis  les¬ 
sons.  She  majored  in  theater  at  North¬ 
western  and  returned  to  study  voice. 
When  Carol  Fox  founded  the  Lyric  in 
1 954,  she  hired  Krainik  as  a  secretary, 
not  because  she  could  sing  but  be¬ 
cause  she  could  type. 

In  1955  Krainik  made  the  chorus  at 
the  Lyric,  and  later  she  sang  minor 
roles  for  five  years  until  Fox  made  her 
assistant  manager.  For  20  years 
Krainik  did  “whatever  Carol  didn’t 
want  to  do  that  day.  There  wasn’t  a  sin¬ 
gle  department  I  wasn’t  involved  in." 
Ardis  was  51  and  considering  an  offer 
to  head  the  Australian  Opera  when  the 
Lyric  board  offered  her  the  top  job.  In 
deciding,  Krainik,  a  devout  Christian 
Scientist,  concluded,  “1  am  going  to 
put  my  hand  in  the  Father's  and  I  am 
going  where  He  takes  me." 

Because  she  doesn't  allow  smoking 
or  drinking  in  her  elegant  apartment 
near  Chicago’s  lakeshore,  she  seldom 
entertains  at  home  but  loves  to  party 
elsewhere.  Unmarried  (“This  is  the 
kind  of  job  you’ve  got  to  give  all  of 
yourself  to”)  and  gregarious,  Krainik 
socializes  with  women  friends  from  her 
church  and  the  opera  board  and  is  es¬ 
corted  by  opera-loving  bachelors.  She 
does  allow  herself  one  personal  ex¬ 
travagance — a  mink  coat.  “You  have 


to  have  one  in  this  business,”  she  ra¬ 


tionalizes.  "It’s  like  a  uniform.” 


GiOVANNA  BREU 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  UP  AND  COMING 


Typecasting  is  the  bane  of 
most  actors,  but  for  Qary 
Frledkln,  29,  it's  a  ilveii- 
hood.  "A  iot  of  other  peopie 
who  have  bigger  parts  don’t 
get  mentioned  In  the  re¬ 
views,"  he  says.  "I  get  men¬ 
tioned  ’cause  I  stand  out." 
Exactly  48  Inches  tall, 
Frledkln  has  a  regular  part 
on  ABC’s  Happy  Days  and, 
along  with  Billy  Barty  (of 
Fot// P/ay  fame),  ranks 
among  the  biggest  of  Holly¬ 
wood's  little  people. 

Frledkln  had  tried  to 
break  Into  showbiz  for  eight 
years  before  director  Steve 
Rash  found  him  at  the  1980 
Little  People  of  America's 
convention  In  Los  Angeles. 
Frledkln  was  promptly  cast 
with  Carrie  Fisher  and 
Chevy  Chase  in  Under  the 
Rainbow.  Though  the  1981 
farce  flopped,  Frledkln  has 
been  busy  since  with  roles 


in  the  forthcoming  romance 
Heartbreaker  and  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  Young  Doctors  In 
Love.  Producer  Garry  Mar¬ 
shall  liked  Frledkln’s  perfor¬ 
mance  as  an  Intern  In  that 
zany  comedy  so  much  that 
he  moved  him  to  TV  as 
Clarence,  the  cook  at  Ar¬ 
nold's  restaurant,  on  Happy 
Days. 

The  third  of  four  children 
and  the  only  "little”  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family,  Frledkln 
was  born  with  achondropla¬ 
sia,  a  genetic  disorder  that 
results  In  an  average-size 
torso  and  short  limbs. 
Frledkln  grew  up  In  Youngs¬ 
town,  Ohio,  where  his  par¬ 
ents  own  a  real  estate  firm. 
He  credits  them  with  much 
of  his  success:  "They  felt  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  be  shy. 
They  never  overprotected 
me  or  held  me  back."  A 
gifted  dancer-musician  who 


THE  ONE  GIFT  VOUU  BE  GLAD 

COLLECTS  DUST. 


No  one  likes  a  gift  that 
ends  up  collecting  dust.  Unless 
of  course,  it's  Black  &  Decker’s 
Dustbuster^”  Cordless  Vac. 

It’s  al\\'ays  charged 
and  ready  to 
clean  up  dust, 
dirt,  and 
household 
spills.  Be 
cause  it  stores 
neatly  on  the 
wall  in  its  own 
recharging  unit. 

And  it’s  light¬ 
weight.  So  you  don't 
have  to  lug  out  a 
heavy  vacuum  for  a 
little  mess. 

The  DustbusteH''  from 
Black  &  Decker.  The  pov'erful 
cordless  vac.  One  dust  collector 
people  will  be  liappy  to  receive. 


•V 


DUSTBUSTER' 


© 


Blacks.  Becker 


At  homo  (far  left),  Frledkln 
likes  to  solo  on  his  congas. 
But  on  tho  Happy  Days 
set,  says  Henry  (tho  Fonz) 
Winkler,  Qary  Is  strictly  “a 
team  player.*’ 


plays  nine  instruments,  he 
made  his  TV  debut  at  4  in  a 
piano  recital.  His  first  ven¬ 
ture  to  Los  Angeles,  in 
1972,  ended  after  six 
months,  and  he  returned 
home  to  get  a  degree  in 
musical  education  at 
Youngstown  State.  In  his 
second  L.A.  foray,  in  1975, 
all  Frledkln  earned  were  li¬ 
censes  to  work  in  insurance 
and  real  estate. 

Today  he  shares  his 
Woodland  Hills,  Calif,  condo 
with  Joanne  Mims,  a  5'8  " 
former  model.  Though 
Frledkln  has  worked  in  films 
or  television  for  15  of  the 
past  24  months,  a  remark¬ 
able  record  for  a  young  ac¬ 
tor,  he  also  does  commer¬ 
cials.  He’s  been  in  an  ad  for 
Japan's  Kirin  beer,  and 
lately,  he  says  wryly,  ‘Tve 
had  a  run  of  seasonal  elf 
work."  □ 


For  those  i  ll  \  f  iu  whii  h.o. 
ever  fumbled  in  the  dark  lur 
a  flashlight.  MriJ\  fu  in  id  tlu 
batteries  dead,  Black  iV  I  ii-.  | 
has  the  perfeei  fcfijl 

The  SputlitiT  “  Rn  li.itgi , 
Light  A  pi  iv-  j 

erftd  light  j 

that's  ahva> 
charged  and 

Becausi  0  ^ 

St  lire"'  nend'.  J  ^ 
on  the  u.ill  '  -  U-/  ^ 

nWll  I'et  li.ir  L'  ' 
unti 


B‘0\  QisckG  Decker 
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COSTS  YOU  LESS 

MEReSWHY: 


1.TRIM  LINE 
GAS  SAVER  FLEET 

W^th  U-HAUL,  you  get  a  light- 
weighti  low-profilei  aerodynamic 
mo\dng  van  designed  to  safely 
and  economically  move  your 
femily  and  furniture. 


manufactures  its  own  trucks 
and  trailers  specifically  for  the 
household  mover  We  don't  buv 
our  vehicles  for  later  resale 
to  industrial  users.  You  can  rent 
or  borrow  a  rough-riding  Slight 
truck  almost  anw'^here. 

U-HAUL  won’t  rent 

you  a 


2.  MOVING  VANS- 
NOT  FREIGHT  TRUCKS 

With  U-HAUL, you  get  a  moving 
van,  not  just  a  truck  or  trailer 
A  moving  v^an  that  is  gentle  on 
you  and  your  furniture,  With  a 
soft,  furniture-saving  suspension, 
padded  interior  easy-loading 
low  deck  and  lots  of  tiedowns. 
And  it’s  easy  to  drive  or  tow 
U-HAUL  designs  and 


gas-guzzling,  freight  truck  for 
moving.  We  don't  rent  trucks  — 
we  rent  moving  vans.  And  we’ve 
been  doing  this  since  1945. 

3.  SAFETY  AND 
SECURITY 

Vl^th  U-HAUL, you  get  a  moving 
van  that  is  in  first-class  mechan¬ 
ical  condition.  And  we  make 
certain  it  stays  that  way  We 


cover  the  US.,  Canada  and  Alaska 
with  6,000  dealers,  1,000  moving 
centers,  600  mobile  repair 
units,  150  maintenance  shops, 
six  manufacturing  plants,  a 
research  center  and  a  certified 
test  track.  You  can  count  on 
our  road  service  24-hours  a  day 
for  no  additional  money  We 
are  always  nearby —willing, 
quick  and  able. 

4.  LOW  RENTAL  RATES 

Tbpping  all  this,  U-HAUL  will 
match  any  competitor’s  rate, 
discount  or  guarantee.'"  Just  tell 
us.  We  mean  it  when  we  sav 
U-HAUL  COSTS  YOU  LESS!’ Less 
worry  less  time,  less  work, 
less  damage,  less  gas— less 
overall  cost. 


THE  BEST  COSTS  YOU  LESS 
BECAUSE 
MOVING 
IS  OUR 
BUSINESS 


MOVING  ft  STORAGE 


'r.vcL'pi  wiicjvThifllc  Tontrci  tippEy 


TOW  DOLLIES  FOR  ■  PACKING  ft  LOADING  SERVICE, 

FRONT-WHEEL-DHIVE  CARS.  ■  FREE  ESTIMATES. 


SELF-STORAGE  ROOMS 
COAST  TO  COAST. 


t. 


ON  VIRGINIA’S  AUGUST  CAMPUS, 
ONLY  JEFFERSON  STANDS  TALLER  THAN 
BASKETBALL  GIANT  RALPH  SAMPSON 


Sitting  in  the  orange-and-blue  locker 
room  of  the  University  of  Virginia  bas¬ 
ketball  team,  r4"  Ralph  Sampson  is 
pondering  a  question — the  cjuestion. 
That  is,  why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
greedy  did  he  turn  down  the  prospect 
of  turning  pro  at  more  than  $1  million  a 
year  for  the  sheer  satisfaction  of  stay¬ 
ing  in  school?  '‘Because,”  he  says, 
"money  isn’t  everything.” 

There  is,  of  course,  more  to  it  than 
that.  There  is  friendship.  Loyalty.  Pride. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain:  At  a  time  when  so  many  of  the 
most  talented  underclassmen  are  tak¬ 
ing  the  cash  and  fast-breaking  to  the 
pros,  Ralph  Sampson  stands  out  as  an 
oddity — a  brilliant  player  who  will  not 
only  graduate  (with  a  B.A.  In  speech 
communication)  but  is  expected  to  do 
so  in  the  standard  four  years. 

By  ail  accounts,  Virginia  is  one  of  the 
top  teams  in  college  basketball,  and 
Sampson,  twice  the  College  Player  of 
the  Year,  is  the  reason.  Says  ex-coach 
A1  McGuire,  NBC’s  shrewd  basketball 
analyst:  "He’s  more  mobile  than  Bill 
Russell,  a  better  shooter  than  Kareem 
Abdul-Jabbar,  and  someday  he'll  re¬ 
bound  like  Wilt  Chamberlain." 

Which  is  why,  after  Sampson  had 
played  only  one  year  at  Virginia,  Red 
Auerbach  of  the  Boston  Celtics  of¬ 
fered  him  everything  but  Quincy  Mar¬ 
ket  to  step  into  a  pair  of  green  high-top 
sneakers.  The  following  year  the  De¬ 
troit  Pistons  and  Dallas  Mavericks 
were  prepared  to  make  similar  offers, 
and  last  year  it  was  the  Los  Angeles 
Lakers  who  would  have  broken  a  bank 
to  get  Ralph’s  name  on  the  line. 

"Every  year  I  talked  over  my  deci¬ 
sion  with  my  mom  and  dad,  my  sisters 
and  my  coaches,"  says  Sampson. 
"They  advised  me  to  make  up  my  own 
mind,  and  I  did.  I  asked  myself  whether 
or  not  I  needed  the  money.  I  looked  at 
my  family’s  situation.  Then  I  looked  at 
how  important  it  was  to  me  to  play  at 
Virginia  and  how  important  it  was  to 
get  my  degree.  All  things  considered,  I 
felt  it  was  best  to  stay  in  school.” 

Sampson  arrived  at  U.Va.  from  near¬ 
by  Harrisonburg,  a  machinist’s  son 
who  was  the  state’s  most  exalted  pros¬ 
pect  since  Moses  Malone,  Malone,  of 

CONTINUED 

Sampson  was  less  than  hospitablo,  with 
13  points  and  25  rebounds,  In  a  recent  win 
Over  the  visiting  Soviet  national  team. 
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course,  was  the  first  contemporary 
player  to  go  directly  from  high  school  to 
the  pros,  and  there  was  speculation 
that  Sampson  would  do  the  same.  In¬ 
stead  he  chose  U.Va.,  a  prestigious  uni¬ 
versity  founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
with  no  tradition  of  coddling  athletes. 

Despite  Sampson’s  prodigious  tal¬ 
ents,  Virginia  has  yet  to  win  an  NCAA 
championship,  a  failure  that  gnaws  at 


his  pride.  But  it  may  be  his  relationship 
with  coach  Terry  Holland  that  has 
bound  Sampson  to  U.Va.  most  secure¬ 
ly.  The  two  are  exceptionally  close, 
and  Sampson  even  lived  In  Holland's 
basement  apartment  last  year.  "Terry 
Is  part  coach,  part  friend  to  Ralph," 
says  assistant  coach  Dave  Odom.  "I 
think  Ralph  was  reluctant  to  see  that 
relationship  end  before  it  had  to." 

if,  in  his  senior  year,  Sampson 
should  find  himself  under  mounting 
pressure  to  deliver  a  national  champi¬ 
onship,  he  seems  unlikely  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  It.  At  22,  he  knows  what  he 
wants  and  what  he  believes  in.  He  is 
immensely  comfortable  at  U.Va,  He 
appreciates  the  people,  the  freedom, 
his  studies.  Secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  someday  soon  he  will  become  ex¬ 
travagantly  wealthy  playing  pro  bas¬ 
ketball — his  family  has  taken  out  a  $1 
million  insurance  policy  against  the 
contingency  of  a  disabling  injury — he 
intends  to  make  the  most  of  the  time 
he  has  left  as  a  student. 

For  Sampson,  acceptance  has  al¬ 
ways  been  important,  and  he  has  been 
willing  to  work  for  it.  "When  Ralph  first 
came  to  school,  nobody  knew  what  to 
expect,”  recalls  former  teammate  Jeff 
Lamp.  “He  went  out  of  his  way  to  be 
friendly,  considerate,  low-key.”  As  a 
freshman,  in  fact,  Sampson  often  ap¬ 
peared  shy  and  withdrawn.  During  In¬ 
terviews,  he  would  speak  with  his  eyes 
riveted  on  his  sneaker  tops.  Now  he  is 
unselfconscious  and  confident. 

'  Which  is  not  to  say  that  he  is  letting 
his  emotions  run  away  with  his  mouth. 
This  Saturday  at  8  p.m.  (EST)  he  and 
Virginia  will  face  Georgetown  and  its 
formidable  seven-foot  center  Patrick 
Ewing  in  a  cable  TV  showdown  on  Su- 
perStation  WTBS  billed  somewhat  pre¬ 
maturely  as  the  Game  of  the  Decade. 

Is  he  apprehensive?  Sampson  rubs  his 
chin.  "I  see  it  as  just  another  game," 
he  says,  not  altogether  convincingly.  “I 
mean.  I’ll  play  to  win,  just  like  always.” 
Any  predictions?  He  shakes  his  head, 
“No.”  Any  comment  about  Ewing?  A 
shrug.  "He’s  a  good  player.” 

Beneath  his  reluctance  to  become 
involved  in  controversy,  however.  Is 
carefully  controlled  competitive  fire. 
Not  long  ago  Holland  asked  Sampson 
how  he  would  feel  if  Ewing  turned  pro 
at  the  end  of  this  season  and  was  cho¬ 
sen  ahead  of  Ralph  in  the  draft.  Samp¬ 
son  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye. 
“Coach,"  he  said  firmly,  "I  just  won’t  let 
that  happen."  RICHARD  O’CONNOR 


Samfiaon  (l•avblg  his  room  for  classes)  Is 
^  the  evidence  needed  that  when  Jeffer¬ 
son  designed  II.Va.*s  first  dormitories,  In 
the  Mstoric  wea  known  as  dte  Lawn,  he 
had  no  premonttion  of  baidtetbtf . 


Seasons  Greenings 


Mdori.Tlie  Original  Melon  Lia  ueun 
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Warning:  The  Surgeon  General  Has  Determined 
That  Cigarette  Smoking  Is  Dangerous  to  Your  Health. 
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Sucan  LuccI  Is  a 
differont  kind  of 
swinger  at  homo 
(right)  than  she  Is 
on  Alt  My  Chlldron 
as  the  thiice- 
dlvorcod  Erica 
Kane  (below,  with 
co-star  Loo 
Qodart). 


SUGAR  AND  SPICE  AND  DAYTIME  VICE: 
THE  TWO  WORLDS  OF  SUSAN  LUCCI 

AND— GASP!— ERICA  KANE 


by  Louise  Lague 


ERICA:  Not  everyone's  born  beautiful.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  the  lucky  ones. 

SIL  VER:  Do  you  think  there ‘s  hope 
forme? 

ERICA  You  just  have  to  be  willing  to 
Photographs  by  Christopher  Little 


make  the  effort.  Haven  t you  learner! 
anything  from  watching  me'^ 

Oh,  boy!  The  first  tirne  I  see  the  script 
and  say  these  things  out  loud  in  the 

CONTINUED 
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morning,  I’m  on  the  floor  laughing," 
says  Susan  LuccI,  33,  who  plays  Erica 
Kane,  the  narcissistic  vlllalness  of 
ABC's  AH  My  Children,  which  recently 
overtook  the  same  network’s  General 
Hospital  to  become,  again,  America’s 
most-watched  soap.  Her  lines  may 
be  incredible,  but  by  4  p.m.,  when  re¬ 
hearsals  are  over  and  the  camera 
starts  rolling,  Susan  has  pumped  con¬ 
viction  into  Erica’s  patter.  "Erica  is  just 
trying  to  help  people,"  defends  Susan. 
"She's  honesf  when  she's  saying  those 
awful  things.  And  every  time  I  think  Eri¬ 
ca  has  gone  too  far,  I  meet  somebody 
just  like  her." 

The  power  that  dally  transforms 
LuccI  from  a  nice  italian-Swedish 
Catholic  suburban  wife  and  mother 
Into  the  manipulative  Manhattan  mod¬ 
el  Erica  Kane,  says  A /WC  creator  Ag¬ 
nes  Nixon,  is  "her  talent.  She's  got  a  fix 
on  the  character."  That  fix  costs  ABC 
an  annual  salary  (approximately 
$500,000  a  year,  according  to  one 
source)  that  Is  believed  to  be  the  high¬ 
est  In  ail  soapdom.  She  may  be  worth 
every  penny.  Nixon  gives  LuccI  more 
than  a  smidgen  of  the  credit  for  AMC 's 
regaining  the  ratings  lead  it  lost  to 
Genera/ Hosp/tef  three  years  ago.  “Our 
male  viewership  Is  up  in  the  last  five 
years,"  Nixon  says,  "and  Susie  helps 
with  that." 

LuccI  herself  calls  AMC  "the  class 
act  of  daytime,"  with  fans  everywhere 
from  the  Junior  League  to  the  major 
leagues.  Yankee  catcher  Rick  Cerone 
once  surprised  her  on  the  set  with  a 
baseball  autographed  by  the  team.  "I 
never  knew  why  anybody  wanted  an 
autograph  until  that  moment,"  she 
says.  Other  aficionados  are  Carol  Bur¬ 
nett.  Cheryl  Tlegs,  Martina  Navratilova 
and  Chris  Evert  Lloyd.  Says  Susan: 
“I’ve  heard  that  on  the  women's  tennis 
circuit,  a  lot  of  pros  won’t  play  at  1  p.m. 
If  they  can  avoid  It." 

Erica  and  Susan  have  been  sharing 
the  same  impeccable  skin  since  AMC’s 
debut  12  years  ago,  and  the  fit  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  comfortable.  “As  a  teenager, 

I  used  to  be  like  Erica,"  says  LuccI.  “I 
wasn’t  the  deepest  thinker  in  the 
world.  I  judged  people  on  a  superficial 
level."  She  began  to  change  when  her 
drama  teacher  at  Marymount  College 
In  Tarrytown,  N.Y.  “did  an  Imitation  of 
me  onstage,  and  1  saw  immediately 
there  was  a  lot  of  room  for  improve¬ 
ment."  The  metamorphosis  into  the 
patient  and  pleasant  Susan  LuccI,  she 
says,  “was  just  a  matter  of  growing  up 


and  mellowing.  I  used  to  be  opinion¬ 
ated.  Now  I’m  sort  of  a  marshmallow.” 

The  daughter  of  a  construction  con¬ 
tractor  and  a  retired  registered  nurse, 
Susan  was  brought  up  In  Garden  City, 
Long  Island  and  still  lives  not  far  from 
her  parents.  Her  only  sibling  (brother 
Jimmy,  now  a  management  consultant) 
was  six  years  older,  so  Susan  spent 
hours  alone,  "watching  The  Guiding 
Light  on  television  and  playing  with  my 
mother’s  long  black  gloves  and  purple 
alligator  shoes."  At  11 ,  Susan  got  her 
first  role,  as  a  Cinderella  type  In  a  Girl 
Scout  play,  and  learned  that  "I  felt 
totally  at  home  onstage.  First  I  get 
these  butterflies,  then  I  start  to  per¬ 
form  and  I  feel  great."  After  college 
Susan  found  an  agent,  made  a  movie 
that  was  never  released,  and  landed 
an  interview  at  ABC  which  immediately 
brought  her  the  role  of  Erica,  then  a 
teenager,  in  the  first  episode  of  All  My 
Children. 

Three  months  before  her  big  break, 
Susan  married  Helmut  Huber,  now  44, 
a  tall,  upbeat  Austrian  she  had  met 
at  the  Garden  City  Hotel  when  he  was 
the  food  and  beverage  manager  and 
she  was  a  summer  waitress.  Three 
years  passed  before  Helmut  began  his 
gentle  but  firm  pursuit,  while  she 
played  hard  to  get. 

At  the  time,  says  LuccI,  “I  didn’t 
want  to  get  married.  I  was  so  fickle,  al¬ 
ways  the  girl  at  the  party  who  was  look¬ 
ing  overlier  date’s  shoulder  for  some¬ 
body  better."  "But  she  couldn’t  do  that 
after  she  met  me,”  notes  Huber,  who’s 
6^2"  to  Lucci’s  5'2".  Early  on,  says 
Lucci,  “I  made  Helmut  promise  he’d 
never  come  home  to  me  just  out  of 
habit.  Some  stories  say  I’ve  stayed 
married  to  him  for  13  years  out  of  some 
sense  of  duty  because  I’m  so  good. 
Actually,  I’m  lucky  I’ve  found  someone 
who  keeps  me  interested.” 

Huber,  who  is  negotiating  to  open  his 
own  restaurant  in  Manhattan,  to  be 
called  Erica's,  lives  with  Lucci  in  a  14- 
room,  60-year-oId  Colonial  20  miles 
outside  of  New  York.  Their  daughter, 
Liza,  7,  “skis  like  the  wind  and  speaks 
two  languages  [English  and  German},” 
says  Susan.  Much  to  her  mother’s  dis¬ 
may,  Liza  also  loves  to  watch  All  My 
Children.  "I  don’t  like  her  to  see  me  in 
bed  with  somebody,"  frets  Susan.  “I 
don’t  like  her  to  see  anybody  in  bed 
with  anybody.”  Their  son,  Andreas,  2, 
is  a  merry  strawberry  blond  “who  goes 
around  singing  all  day,"  A  governess 
tends  the  children  when  Lucci  works 
(an  average  of  tour  days  a  week),  and  a 
live-in  housekeeper  does  the  cleaning, 


shopping  and  some  cooking.  "I  tried  to 
be  Superwoman  for  nine  years,"  says 
Lucci,  "and  it  was  stupid.  I  was  always 
tired,  always  behind.  So  I  hired  my¬ 
self  a  wife.”  Susan  still  lays  out  the 
children’s  clothes  each  morning  and 
posts  the  day’s  menus  on  the  refriger- 
'  ator.  Helmut  often  drives  her  to  work  in 
his  Mercedes  convertible;  around  town 
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she  drives  her  own  Cadillac.  This  sum¬ 
mer  they  bought  a  four-bedroom  con¬ 
temporary  house  with  a  pool  in  Long  Is 
land’s  tony  Hamptons. 

Though  Lucci  thinks  the  Erica  role  is 
spectacular,”  she  is  also  frankly  rest¬ 
less  after  12  years  in  her  first  job.  "It's 
been  a  way  to  have  It  both  ways  for 
me,  to  really  be  with  my  children  most 


of  every  week  and  to  work  as  an  ac¬ 
tress,"  says  Lucci.  Nonetheless,  with 
only  a  year  and  a  half  left  to  go  on  her 
current  contract,  she  Is  cautiously  test¬ 
ing  other  waters.  She  had  a  cameo  in 
the  recent  movie  Young  Doctors  in 
Love  and  has  signed  to  star  in  the  up¬ 
coming  Gang  Ho.  "In  10  years,”  she 
says,  “I'd  like  to  be  making  a  film  a 


year,  and  we'd  like  to  have  a  small  ho¬ 
tel  in  the  Alps.” 

She  yearns  to  play  other  “women  of 
spirit,"  but  they  needn't  be  viliain- 
esses.  "Actually,  if  I  never  do  anybody 
but  Erica  Kane,  I  will  have  accom¬ 
plished  something,"  says  Lucci.  “After 
all,  she  has  said  almost  everything 
there  is  to  say.”  □ 


“I 


enough  of  thorn,”  says  Susan  of  husband  Holmut  Huber  and  all  thoir  children,  Andreas,  2  f  and  Liza,  7. 
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Ad-dlctlon  There's  no  end  to  the  rumors  of 
widespread  drug  abuse  among  show  busi¬ 
ness  types  In  L.A.,  and  an  awful  lot  of  people 
must  believe  them.  Take  the  folks  who  run 
the  Beverly  Glen  Hospital,  a  small  private  in¬ 
stitution  in  L.A.  that  has  been  specializing  in 
treating  such  problems  since  last  spring. 
Where  has  the  hospital  chosen  to  advertise 
its  services?  Where  else  but  in  the  showbiz 
sheets  Variety  and  Billboard. 

Animal  Attraction  As  part  of  an  ongoing 
program  at  the  Los  Angeles  Zoo,  the  cast  of 
Three’s  Company  has  '‘adopted”  a  baboon 
and  named  him  Tee  Gee.  (It  costs  $750  to 
adopt  a  baboon,  while  the  zoo  asks  $60,000 
for  a  rare  white  tiger.)  The  Three's  Company 
folks  got  the  idea  while  filming  the  show’s 
new  title  sequence  at  the  zoo,  but  other 
celebs  already  knew  about  the  program. 
Jimmy  Stewart  has  been  adopting  animals 
for  years;  he  now  lists  a  king  snake,  a 
Blomberg’s  toad,  an  orangutan,  a  big-eared 
fox  and  a  jaguar  among  his  charges.  And 
Betty  White’s  fan  club  has  adopted  a  chim¬ 
panzee  and  a  Patagonian  cavy  (a  long- 
legged  member  of  the  guinea  pig  family) 
for  her. 

Kiss  and  Tell  What's  it  like  to  kiss  heart- 
throb  Rick  Springfield?  “Not  comfortable," 
according  to  Jackie  Zeman,  who  played 
Springfield’s  onetime  General  Hospital  girl¬ 
friend  Bobbie  Spencer.  “In  the  kissing 
scenes,”  Zeman  explains,  “the  camera  is  so 
tight,  you  can't  move  two  inches  or  you’re 
off  the  screen,  so  you  hold  still,  and  you’ve 
got  a  cramp  in  your  leg,  and  you  still  can’t 
move.  And  you  can’t  move  your  head  back 
too  far  or  they’ll  be  shooting  up  your  nose.” 
Sighs  Zeman,  “It's  very  technical.” 

Man  of  the  Hour  Visiting  New  York  recent¬ 
ly  with  his  girlfriend,  former  hairdresser  Cin¬ 
dy  Clerico,  Michael  Landon  happened 
past  the  Palace  Theatre  just  as  the  musical 
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Michael  Landon; 
Qood  sign 
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Betty  White: 
Prime  mate 


Rick  Springfield: 
Bussing  controversy 
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Santa,  get  ready  for 
an  E.11  Christmas 

Spin-off  (and  rip-off)  toys,  sheets, 
video  games  and  records  make 
the  alien  a  merchandising  bonanza 


Woman  of  the  Year  was  ending.  Within  sec¬ 
onds  Landon,  47,  was  surrounded  by  a 
throng  of  theatergoers  shouting  “There’s 
Michael  What’s-his-name”  and  demanding 
autographs  and  kisses.  In  an  astonishing 
display  of  patience,  he  cheerfully  signed 
close  to  100P/ayb/7/s  from  the  show  before 
deciding  he  had  had  enough.  As  he  tried  to 
leave,  Landon  joked  to  one  female  admirer 
who  was  pinned  against  him  by  the  crush 
of  bodies,  “I  don’t  know  how  you  can  take 
this.” 

Literary  Circle  In  a  letter  not  at  all  out  of 
place  in  the  highbrow  London  Times  Literary 
Supplement,  reader  Sheldon  Goldfarb  notes 
that  Clayhanger,  a  1910  novel  by  Edwardian 
author  Arnold  Bennett,  contains  characters 
named  Nixon,  Ford  and  Carter.  Ford  and 
Carter  are  partners  in  a  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern,  and  Nixon  is  the  name  of  the  Clay- 
hangers’  housekeeper.  “I  do  not  remember 
there  being  a  Reagan,”  Goldfarb  continues, 
“but  there  is  a  character  named  Udall,  and 
perhaps  this  bodes  well  for  the  Congress¬ 
man  from  Arizona.” 

Furtheimore 

•  Millionaire  oilman  (and  20th  Century-Fox 
owner)  Marvin  Davis  was  issued  a  traffic 
ticket  for  running  a  red  light  and  causing  a 
small  fender  bender  in  Englewood,  Colo.  But 
an  arrangement  worked  out  between  Davis’ 
lawyer  and  city  prosecutor  Charles  Grim  al¬ 
lowed  Marvin  to  plead  guilty  to  the  relatively 
minor  offense  of  operating  an  unsafe  vehi¬ 
cle  and  get  off  with  just  a  $48  fine.  Mind  you, 
there  was  nothing  unsafe  about  Davis’  car,  a 
$117,0001981  Rolls-Royce. 

•  Arthur  Gelb,  the  New  York  Times’  deputy 
managing  editor,  is  careful  never  to  over¬ 
shadow  his  boss,  executive  editor  A.M.  Ro¬ 
senthal.  Indeed,  Gelb  once  bragged,  “I've 
never  had  my  name  In  PEOPLE  magazine.” 
Well,  that’s  one  quote  that’s  no  longer  fit 

to  print. 


Joan  Collins  says 
TV’s  Big  D  ain’t 
Dallas  but  Dynasty 

Her  sexy  rote  caps  a  sizzling 
comeback  at  46,  but  the  richest 
dramas  are  at  home  as  wife  and  mom 


The  promise  and  pain 
of  growing  up  gifted 

A  grown-up  Quiz  Kid 
talks  about  the  special  pressures 
on  children  with  high  IQs 
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